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CuapTer XIII. 


“Let the white death sit on thy cheek for ever, 
We'll ne’er come there again.” 


“ IDRUE,” said Mignon, sitting down suddenly on the floor, “I 

will never believe in anybody living again (except Muriel) ; and if 
you were to take it into your head to kill me one night in my sleep, 
Z should not be in the least astonished, indeed I should say it 
was only just what I had expected !” 

“‘T don’t s’pose you'd say anything at all in that case, Miss Mignon,” 
said Prue, who was giving the drawing-room a thorough good dusting 
in anticipation of Miss Sorel’s return. 

“T am a very little more than sixteen years old,” said Mignon, ad- 
dressing a bunch of flowers painted by her own hand, and duly framed 
and hung up on the opposite wall, and of which the roses were so 
deeply red, the violets so intensely blue, and the leaves so overpower- 
ingly green, that they made the eyes wink again to look at them; 
“and I think the world a shockingly wicked, deceitful, surprising 
place, and human nature as bad as bad can be. Now what should 
you suppose will be my opinion of the same by the time I am siaty ?’ 

“A deal more favourable to human natur’,” said Prue, who was 
dusting the chaste Diana, with averted eyes, as much as to say that 
if that misguided young person fancied herself without any clothes, 
she for one was not going to abet the iniquity by looking at her. 
“When people geta better knowledge of theirselves, miss (and years 
give ‘em that), they discover so much wickedness in theirselves, that 
they’re in no hurry to cast stones at their neighbours. Tis only the 
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young, miss, as comes to conclusions so mighty quick, and finds hard 
words so much easier to their tongues than kind ones.” 

“ But surely,” cried Mignon, pushing back her hair, “ dowaright 
wicked things, like deceit, lies, and worse, require hard language? 
Can being old turn black things into white? Do old people have an 
upside-down dictionary, and call virtue vice, and vice virtue ?” 

“No, Miss Mignon, but they go deeper than just outsides—they see 
reasons.” 

“Would any amount of reasons make it right for you to deceive 
me as you did about that letter, Prue? Would an old person find a 
satisfactory reason why Mr. Rideout should ask me to marry him, when 
he had a wife all the time, and his name was not Rideout at all ?” 

“No,” said Prue, “ I’ve got no reasons for him—he’s a rascal—and 
I should like ” (making a movement of her hand that in a man would 
have taken the form of a doubled-up fist) “to tell him so to his 
face.” 

“T can’t say I am very sorry at his bad behaviour,” said Mignon, 
sighing; “ for I have been racking my brains as to what good excuse 
I should give him when he came back for not marrying him, for he is 
such a tremendous person that it would not be easy to say ‘ No’ to him ; 
but xow I shall just be able to drop him a courtesy, and say, ‘ Thank 
you very much, but does the English law permit a person to have 
two wives?” 

“ Villain !” cried Prue, “and what a silly, believing woman was I, 
good Lord !” ; 

“ Perhaps it is not true after all,” said Mignon. “ How are we to 
know that Adam was not telling ussome more stories? Though why 
it should matter to him whether Mr. Rideout is married or single, 
or what on earth could have induced him to steal that letter, is more 
than I can understand! Do you think it is possible that he is a 
kleptomaniac, Prue ?” 

“ What's that, miss ?” 

“A man who appropriates other people’s godds: if he is rich, and 
in no want of the things he takes, he is called a kleptomaniac ; but if 
he is a poor man, or starving and despairing, he is called—a thief.” 

“ No, miss,” said Prue, frowning; “he’s not that. It wasn’t 
stealing either, for he gave it back to you; and when he took it, 
"twas for your good.” 

“But why concern himself about my good 


io 


said Mignon, looking 


puzzled. “ What could it matter to him whether I wrote to Mr. 
Rideout, or no ?” 

“ Because,” said the woman, “he knew you had no relations, 
nobody to look after you but a silly creature called Prue—and that 
Mr. Rideout was a bad man, not fit for a young lady to be writing 
to, and so he took the letter.” 
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“You seem to have a very good opinion of him,” said Mignon, 
‘“‘though I’m sure I can’t see what he has done to deserve it! The 
only difference between them that I can see is, that one came in at 
the garden deor and made unlawful love, and the other came over the 
garden wall and played the spy—and really I do not think there is a 
pin to choose between them! Though after all,” she added wearily, 
“what does it matter how they behave, what does anything matter, 
so long as she still delays to come, and when she must know too, how 
I am wearying for her ?” 

Rat-tat! went the knoeker of the hall- door, as though i in answer to 
Mignon’s words, causing her to staré violently. What is there in the 
sound of the postman’s knock that sets more hearts beating and 
nerves fluttering than any other sound upon earth ? 

“ A letter from Muriel !” she thought rather than spoke, and sprang 
to her feet. In a moment she had flung the house-door wide, to 
discover a boy on the step who handed a yellow envelope to her with 
the customary inquiry of “ Any answer ?” 

She did not hear him... . she was looking at the ugly narrow 
envelope with the most intense joy ; it was from Muriel, she was sure 
of that, to say she was coming immediately .... and yet her 
fingers tarried, and did not seem able to open it. 

Prue came out. The boy went away. Mignon desperately tore the 
envelope asunder, and read aloud the following words: 





“M. GrirarDin, To Miss GABRIELLE FERRERS, 
Hotel de B Rosemary, 
Paris. Lilytown. 


“ An Englishwoman, named Sorel, died here last night of fever. By 
examination of papers have discovered above address. Some relative 
must come over at once to identify body and arrange for burial.” 


The telegram fell from Mignon’s hands. The shock, following on 
her triumphant and mistaken gladness, was cruel... . . She looked 
at Prue, who seemed turned to stone, and did not utter a syllable. 
The cook appeared in the hall, attracted thither by the instinct that 
invariably draws people to the scene of a catastrophe, or the place 
where one is in process of being announced. 

“ Mistress is dead!” said Prue, and burst into tears. 

“Dead!” said the cook, looking shocked, but putting on the plea- 
surable air of excitement that domestic misfortune ever seems to afford 
the ordinary, unattached servant, to whom a death or a wedding are 
equally productive of fuss and importance, agreeably combined with a 
total disregard of the everyday duties that it has been their custom 
to fulfil. Mignon did not weep .... there was a strange tightness 
about her heart, and she felt as one who has been stunned by a heavy 
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and unexpected blow. She had given the dead woman respect, not 
love, yet respect is as good a thing as love in its way, and Miss Sorel 
had been her only friend, save Prue, for four long years... . it 
smote her with a dull and bitter pang, how often lately she had taken 
her name between her lips, carelessly, ignorantly, even unkindly, 
speaking lightly of that home-coming that should never come to pass 
.... at the very time, perhaps, when she had been passing away to 
that unutterable mystery, and greeting that mortal eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard. 

“The telegram said that somebody must go,” said Prue, taking her 
apron from her eyes. “QO! poor mistress. . . . poor mistress... . 
nobody ever came to see her but her brother, and he lives somewhere 
in the north; did she ever tell you his address, Miss Mignon ?” 

“ Never,” said the-girl, and shivered, scarcely knowing why, as she 
recalled the sinister-faced man who had looked at her so strangely, 
and spoken to her so roughly, on the sole occasion when she had found 
herself in his presence. 

“Tf the address is anywhere, it will be in the big writing-table 
that stands in her room,” said Prue, lowering her voice involuntarily 
as she uttered the pronoun that now stood for what was not. 

“We will go and see,” said Mignon, who felt as one who moves 
in a dream, yet knows the awaking will surely come by-and-by. 

They went upstairs, and into the pretty sunny chamber that would 
receive its m'stress never any more; treading softly, as though she 
were by to hear them, and looking about with that fearful awe that 
ever attends the dwelling-places of those who were ever by us, but are 
now apart. 

The table was securely locked, and would yield to no key that the 
house afforded ; finally, and with a roughness that made Mignon turn 
her head, half expecting to see the tall slender shape and the grey 
gown of the woman whose secrets were so rudely violated, the desk 
was forced open, and its orderly contents became visible. Neatly 
labelled packets of bills, files of accounts, school and tradesmen’s 
books, all the tidy odds and ends of a careful manager and a prim old 
maid, and Prue, who had seen it all many times before, felt her eyes 
fill again. 

The search was not a long one. Two or three slender packets of 
letters, indorsed “Silas Sorel to Marie Sorel,” were placed in such 
view, that the most casual glance could not fail to fall upon them. 


Mignon drew out one of the sheets, and, turning to the heading, 
read: 


“The How, Northallerton, Yorkshire.” 


As she laid the letter down again, she perceived a packet addressed 
to herself, and indorsed, “ Not to be opened until after my death.” 
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She took it in her hand, and again, burning summer-day though 
it was, she shivered, and her face was very pale as she said to Prue,— 

“See, this is addressed to me. It is no theft to take what is my 
own ?” 

“It is yours,” said Prue, sobbing, “since she is dead. Poor soul! 
poor soul !” 

“JT will write the telegram,” said Mignon, looking down at the 
packet in her hand, “and you shall take it, Prue, but not here, let us 
go down-stairs.” 

Five minutes later Mignon was sitting in her chamber, the un- 
opened letter in her hand, alone. 


Cuarter XIV. 


“T am for the house with the narrow gate, which I take to be too little 
for pomp to enter; some that humble themselves may, but the many will 
be too chill and tender: and they’ll be for the flow’ry way that leads to 
the broad gate and the great fire.” 


Mianon broke the seal, and took out two inclosures, the one a long 
and closely-written letter, the other a sealed envelope, that was, oddly 


enough, also addressed to herself, the superscription of which was as 
follows : 


“ Not to be opened until the other letter is read.” 


The habit of obedience was still strong upon her; she laid it down 
on her lap and took up the other. It ran thus: 


“In the event of my sudden decease by sickness, railway accident, 
fire, or any one of those urgent summonses of God that men mis-name 
chance, I write these words for your enlightenment and guidance, my 
poor little Mignon, since, when I am gone, there will not be in the 
whole world a more lonely, friendless creature than yourself. For 
my own sake I do not fear death; nay, I listen for his footsteps in 
the stillness of the night, in the glory of the noon-day, at evening- 
tide when the night is closing in, and, when he lays his cold hand on 
mine, I shall go to him as gladly as a bride to her bridegroom ; but 
my heart aches when I think of you, whom I cannot choose but leave 
desolate and unprovided for, and for your sake I would live yet a few 
years longer, until I had seen you placed securely beyond the storms 
and temptations of life. Then I could face your father without fear 
in the Great Beyond, where he awaits me, and say to him, ‘I have 
left her safe, the little daughter that you entrusted to my care... .’ 
It may be that you will never read these lines; that I shall tell you 
my story some night when the darkness hides from me your face— 
the face that is a birthright from your dead father, and yet bears a 
strong resemblance to your mother .... that same resemblance 
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to her that hardened my heart against you, and made my looks and 
ways so cold to you always. 

“Twenty-one years ago I was but a very little older than you now 
are,and happy . . . no bird rioting in his short summer-day gladness 
was happier than I, for my heart was filled with the first rapture and 
glory of a young girl’s love, than which there can on earth be nothing 
more exquisite, for believe me, child, when I tell you that, no matter 
how strong, and deep, and true, may be the second love of a man or 
woman, it can never approach that first matchless passion when the 
fancy flew like an arrow, and the heart followed after, and there was 
no question of measure or comparison, but each poured out the riches 
of the soul in one supreme gift, recking not if the cup were drained, 
the golden wine squandered in a draught, and no drop left remaining 
for the long, long years of the future. 

“We were but a month from our wedding-day, your father and J, 
when your mother crossed our path—beautiful, cold, unscrupulous— 
a woman of no passions and many vices, who lied, and schemed, 
and plotted, and divided us from each other—divided us so utterly, 
that to the day of his death he never knew but that I had played him 
false, yet loved me so faithfully, so enduringly, that the last letter his 
poor stiffening fingers penned was to me, as the last name he uttered, 
when he lay a-dying, was ‘Marie! Marie!’ not his wife’s name, 
only his poor lost sweetheart’s. I received and read his letter; I have 
it still, it has lain ever since on my breast by night and day, it will go 
with me to my coffin ; and in this letter he prayed me, for the sake of 
the love I had once borne him, to befriend his little daughter when he 
was gone. A ruined man, the splendid fortune for which your mother 
had married him, squandered in mad extravagance, he knew of no one 
to whom he could make such a request but me. Muriel was old 
enough to earn her bread, but you were only a child; and having 
made his prayer to me, he died, and I did not shed one tear for him, 
for he seemed nearer to me dead than he had for long years been to 
me living. 

“ He was scarcely cold in his grave when your mother died, of a 
broken heart, the world said, and the world was right; the loss of 
wealth, station, and all that was to her the very principle of existence, 
killed her. She was no more than a shadow to Muriel and you, and 
when she went, you scarcely missed her, your lives were literally bound 
up in each other, and for even your rarely seen father you had but 
little affection. Then I knew that the time had come to redeem my 
unspoken promise, and I went to my brother and told him what I was 
about to do. He had always hated your father, with a hatred that 
nothing could exceed, and on hearing that I meant to adopt his 
daughter, his fury rose to madness, and he swore that if I took you 
under my care I should never enter his doors again.’ Then, when I 
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told him my mind was made up, he bade me begone and starve with 
you—ay, starve; for all the fortune I possessed was a scanty pittance 
left me by my mother—or so it seemed to one who had never known 
the use of money, or the lack of it. 

‘ “T left him and came to London, and then my struggles began. 
It is difficult for 2 woman to obtain a subsistence, even if she possesses 
the knowledge necessary to earn it; it is more difficult still when she 
knows not how to seek it, and has no friends to advise her; never- 
theless it came to pass that ere many months were past I was able to 
fetch you to a home—a home to which you came with passionate 
grief and frantic unwillingness, for though you had lost both your 
parents, yet the first real trial of your life was your separation from 
Muriel, and though I besought her to come and live with me as well, 
she would not do so; she must make her own way in the world, she 
said, but would ask my leave to come and see you twice a year. 

“TI made her promise that she would never tell you that you were 
indebted to me for a home; I thought the knowledge might fetter 
and gall you, so you never guessed but that your father left you in my 
charge, with a certain sum of money for your use and maintenance. 

“And now, Mignon, the bitter gist of my story is to come, and 
how hard it is to me to tell you will never know... . it is this: 
At my death the paltry income that I possess passes into my brother’s 
hands, and leaves you totally unprovided for. If I could have left you 
some certain yearly sum, however small, upon which you might subsist 
when other means failed you, I should die content, but it grieves me 
sorely to leave you without one creature to whom you can look for 
protection or help, save Prue, who loves you, and is a good woman, 
yet has it not in her power to do more than serve you faithfully. By 
patient care, I have succeeded in saving for you the sum of a hundred 
pounds, which I have paid in at the Lilytown bank, in your real 
name, Gabrielle Ferrers—and that you must almost have forgotten, 
since it is so long since any one called you by it—a name I have ever 
hated, since it was your mother’s, so that when, a year ago, Lu-Lu 
christened you ‘Mignon,’ I encouraged the idea, until at last you 
‘came to be called by that, and no other. 

“ And now for the future. If I do not return, and since I know my 
brother too well to believe that he will hold out any hand of help 
towards you, your best plan will be to seek employment as governess 
or companion, with Prue’s help. I have already spoken to her on the 
subject, and the money I have left you will pay both her expenses 
and yours until such time as you have found a shelter. Trusting in 
God and your own heart, in the integrity of your principles, in the 
purity of your soul, all will yet be well with you; and if it should be 
that the love of a good man become yours, I beseech you do not cast 
it aside for any fancy or whim or folly, for, although you may have 
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many lovers, there will not be more than one worth the taking. And 
I warn you against believing the passionate vehement wooer, who vows: 
the world to be well lost for your sake, against the true and steady 
one, who does his duty before Heaven and his own conscience, and 
whose love for you is no sudden caprice born of your beauty, but a 
deep and steady affection that will wax deeper, not colder, as time 
goes by. 

“You will perhaps lay down my letter here to say to yourself, ‘ Have 
I not Muriel? Can I be so friendless, when the thing I love best on 
earth is alive and well? O! Mignon.... Mignon.... I have 
something to say to you. I have received news of your sister 
Muriel.” 

Mignon sprang up with a low cry. “0! howcruel . . . . how cruel !” 
she cried wildly, ‘‘never to say one word to me, and when I used 
to ask her every day... .” she broke off, suddenly conscious that 
she was speaking of the dead; and is there any more shameful dis- 
loyalty on earth than to have unkind thoughts or words for those 
who can speak no syllable to reinstate themselves in our regard ? 

She seized the letter, but was so blinded by excitement and eager- 
ness, that the written words danced before her eyes; by-and-by they 
steadied themselves, and she read as follows: 

“If I return safely from those lonely cities where my restless feet 
bear me up and down, backwards and forwards, as some strange yet 
certain instinct to-night tells me that I shall not return, this letter with 
its inclosure will be destroyed, and of your sister you will learn no 
tidings from me, until she returns te tell you all, of her own free 
will; but since it is possible that the knowledge I possess will be forced 
upon you in some unforeseen and abrupt manner, and that the telling 
of the story may come more gently from my lips than from those of 
a stranger, I leave a written account of my interview with her, al- 
though I am bound to tell you that if you read it, you do so in 
defiance of her expressed wish and command. You have your choice 
of two things; you worship Muriel, and to you she is a type of 
perfect purity and goodness, you could better believe evil of yourself 
than of her. 

“Mignon, little adopted daughter, I would that you might keep 
your faithful, beautiful belief in Muriel always, that in your thoughts 
she should be ever as she is to-day, therefore I leave it in your own 
hands whether you destroy, unread, the letter I inclose in this, or 
read it, and thereby lose the purest jewel out of your life. I say lk 
leave it in your own hands, for I am sorely perplexed between my 
promise to her and my duty io you. Farewell. God bless and 
protect you always. 


“Marre MAKEPEACE SOREL.” 
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CuapTer XY. 


“ Anything that’s mended is but patched; virtue that transgresses is but 
patched with sin, and sin that amends is but patched with virtue.” 


Mianon walked to the window and looked out at the garden stretched 
below. Bumble and a favourite wife had escaped from the kitchen- 
garden, and were strutting about the burnt-up, stubbly bit of lawn on 
which reposed half a dozen bent croquet hoops, three or four battered 
wooden balls, and two mallets, the same being the forlorn residue of 
a set of croquet that had been in its prime some three years ago. 

“Tt will rain before night,” she said aloud, and looking up at 
the skies, over which a lowering black cloud was slowly creeping. 
The air was sultry, the silence oppressive, there was but little beauty 
in either sky or land just then, but Mignon leant far out on the 
window sill, looking abroad as though she were anxious to imprint 
all that she saw upon her memory. Perhaps some instinct told her 
that this old garden which had grown dear to her from long familiarity 
would never again look the same to her after to-day, that the careless 
happy hours of her girlhood were gone, never to return, while the 
cares and troubles of a woman were thickening about her path. .. . 
I say it may be so, for she was not conscious of thought, she simply 
regarded that which was before her, and understood it, noting all 
things, from the stray birds that flew from one tree to another, 
hastening to hide themselves fiom the coming storm, to the blood- 
red heart of a single rose that grew on one of the standard bushes 
her own hand had planted nigh upon four years ago. 

A faint mutter in the distance heralded approaching mischief. 
Mignon withdrew from the window and went back to the table 
where the unopened letter lay. She took it in her hand, looked at, 
and laid it down again. , 

“Muriel,” she whispered, and her voice sounded strange and 
sinister in the lonely, darkening room, “shall I open this letter, or 
destroy it, and so go back to the long and weary days of waiting, with 
the added misery of knowing that I might have learned somewhat of 
you, and did not? It holds tidings of you, and any news must be 
good to me after your long and cruel silence. . . . You cannot have 
done anything wrong, my Muriel, it is I who have been always wicked, 
not you! and perhaps you are expecting me—reproaching me in your 
heart; while I am idling*here, there may be a message in this letter 
from you tome . . . . an explanation why you do not come. . . . 

“Yes! I will read it, I will face the truth, whatever it may be, for 
nothing can break my love for you, my beloved, nothing can make 
you any other than my angel of goodness, and I can bear anything 


that brings me nearer to you, no matter how steep and thorny the 
path may be. . . .” 
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Once more she took the packet in her hand. As she broke the 
seal, a sudden glare of lightning half blinded her; as she drew the 
letter from the envelope, a clap of thunder seemed to shake the 
house to its foundations. 

“Mignon,” wrote Miss Sorel, “when a bad thing has-to be told, 

or a blow is about to be inflicted, the only mercy that can be shown 
is to do it quickly; therefore I will say what 1 have to say in the 
fewest possible words. ; 
g ; “ You know that when I brought you here, Muriel, adopting your 
mother’s name of Brook, sought and obtained a situation as governess 
in the family of a Mrs. Falkner, who lived in Dublin. Twice a year 
she came over to spend her holidays with you. Twice a week (sometimes 
oftener) she wrote to you, and for the space of over two years she failed 
neither in her visits or her correspondence. At the end of that time 
all communication with her abruptly ceased, your letters and mine 
were returned to us, unopened and redirected by Mrs. Falkner. Upon 
my writing to that lady and inquiring for your sister, I received the 
intelligence that Muriel had left her suddenly; giving no reason, 
leaving no address, affording not the slightest clue by which it was 
possible to ascertain her whereabouts. 

“You used tocome to me and say, ‘Do you think she is dead, 
ma'am?’ and my heart grew sore for you, for I had begun to 
suspect that Muriel was lost to you (let me whisper it, Mignon; and 
since I shall be dead when you read these words, do not hate me for 
what I am forced to say) by something of which you have never 
heard, and cannot even guess at . ...something compared with 
which death is kind and the grave a friend . . . . and the name of 
this thing by which she is lost to you is—shame ! 

“TI say 1 suspected it, but I did not know; that was to come 
after. 

“Do you remember the fever you had in the autumn of the year 
before last—how in your delirium you moaned‘ Muriel! Muriel!’ till 
it almost broke one’s heart to hear you? And do you remember how, 
when you were beginning to recover, you used in the evening to lie in 
the drawing-room with Lu-Lu, or sometimes myself, for companion ? 
One evening I was sitting with you after dark—I in the shadow, you 
in the firelight with your features plainly visible—when I saw a 
woman's face pressed against the window pane, peering in. She 
thought you alone, for her eyes never once wandered towards me; 
and the intensity of her gaze, and something in the half-seen features, 
sent a sudden suspicion leaping through my mind. I managed to get 
out of the room without a sound, so that when I came behind her 
in the garden she was still there. I laid my hand upon her arm; she 
turned with a violent start and broke away from me like a mad 
creature, but I caught at her dress and held her fast. 

“* Muriel,’ I said, ‘have you come at last to see Gabrielle ?” 
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“*How do you know that I am Muriel?’ she said in a strange 
defiant voice that staggered me. 

“Tt was so different to the sweet voice of the girl I had spoken with 
only a few months before. 

“She was holding a piece of her shawl over her face, we were but 
a few paces from the window, but it was so dark that I could no 
longer distinguish her features. Nevertheless an unerring instinct 
told me that it was your sister and no other. 

“T think she dropped the shawl. I let go her dress and held her 
arm—a round firm arm clasped by a heavy bracelet that from the mere 
touch assured me she was not at all events suffering from poverty. 
~ “*Let me go,’ she cried, struggling violently—ay, violently ; and 
do" you remember that the distinguishing quality of Muriel was her 
gentleness ? 

“¢ Muriel, I said, ‘do you know that Gabrielle has been very ill, 
that the child’s life has been in danger ?” 

“T felt her arm tremble in my grasp as though she were in an ague 
fit, and her voice was hoarser than before as she whispered— 

“¢She is better now . . . she is recovering.’ 

“« Yes,’ I said, ‘and strangely enough she now frets about you no 
longer, but seems happy in looking forward to the time when you will 
return to her.’ 

“She rocked herself to and fro in a strange dumb agony for some 
moments, then she said— 

“ «She does not think evil of me, she does not suspect me of—sin ?’ 

“ My soul seemed to die within me as I heard her . . . I saw the old 
miserable story so plainly .. . but through it all I was most conscious 
of pity for you—you who had so loved and believed in her, who looked 
upon her as something above and beyond other women ... and it 
seemed to me that your wreck of faith in her (when you should know 
all) was the most piteous feature in the whole case. - 

“She repeated her question almost fiercely. ‘She does not suspect 
me of—sin 2” 

***She does not know the meaning of the word,’ I said, ‘ at least in 
the common acceptation of the term.’ 

“*God grant she never may!’ cried Muriel with fearful energy. 
‘Promise me, swear to me, that you never will tell her .. . let me be 
for a little longer to my angel the Muriel that she used to love... 
used to love....’ 

“ Her arms fell by her sides, she stood like a woman turned to stone, 
then she suddenly stooped her lips to my hands and kissed them 
passionately. 

“¢ You are a good woman,’ she said, ‘ are you not ?” 

“¢No,’ I said ; ‘I only try to be.’ 

«Then if you are not,’ she said, ‘no one is. And a good woman 
always keeps her promise, does she not ?’ 
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“<¢ Ves,’ I said. 

“Then promise,’ she said, holding my arm tightly, ‘that you will 
never reveal to Gabrielle that you saw me here to-night. Swear to 
me that you will never tell her the thoughts that I know are in your 
heart concerning me to-night . . . that you will utter no word to 
tarnish the purity of her mind by one whisper or hint of evil. 
Let her think me cruel, unnatural, heartless, but do not let her think 
me—wicked. You swear it? 

“*Upon one condition only,’ I said, after a few moments of thought, 
‘and that is, that I leave a written account of this interview with you 
for Gabrielle to read in case of my death.’ 

“*In case of your death ? she cried ; ‘are you ill of an incurable 
disease? Have you any reason to think that you are likely to die 
before long ?” 

“*No,’ I said, ‘I have no disease that I know of ; humanly speak- 
ing I am likely to live for a long while, but death may come unex- 
pectedly to me, as to you, at any moment.’ 

“* Do you think that you will live two years?’ she cried; ‘do you 
think you are likely to die before that ?” 

“Tt was a strange question asked in a strange fashion, but I perfectly 
understood that she wanted certain things kept from you for a certain 
time, and that she feared my death might interfere with her plans. 

“*T cannot tell,’ I said. ‘ Why do you say two years ? 

“ * Because,’ she said, ‘ by that time all will have come right, and I 
shall be able to face her—honest. I shall be able to look her in the 
face, and you, without fear or shame. You will have a better opinion 
of me then than you have to-night... if you knew what I have 
suffered, what I do suffer, you might find it in your heart to be sorry 
for me... . 

“She left my side, and stole to the window. I looked over her 
shoulder. You were sitting by the fireside working, and there was a 
smile upon your lips, the first I had seen there for many weeks. 

“*See! cried Muriel, ‘she smiles! Gabrielle! . . . Gabrielle !’ 

“There was such a passion of longing in the poor pretty creature’s 
voice that it made my heart ache to hear her. At last she tore herself 
away. 

“* Think as well of me as you can,’ she whispered, taking my hand 
in her two trembling ones; ‘you have promised that you will never 
tell her ?” 

“* Yes,’ I said, ‘I have promised.’ 

“*God bless you,’ she said, ‘but above all for the friend you have 
been to my Gabrielle! Do not deem me thankless of your goodness, 
and I dare to pray for you every day....’ 

“And with that she kissed my hands and was gone like a shadow. 

“TI have only seen her once since that night; it was about three 
months ago. She was again looking in on you from the garden, but 
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this time at the front of the house. When I reached the place where 
I thought I had seen her standing, I found no sign of her. It seemed 
tome a curious and sad fatality that, at the very time you were at your 
brightest and happiest, looking forward with such unclouded hope to 
your reunion, I should have become possessed of the knowledge 
how by her own act she had severed herself from you for ever. 

“ Mignon, do not look for her return ; better far for you that you 
should never see her face again . . . . lest you have to endure the in- 
conceivable agony of contrasting the Muriel of your love and childhood 
with the Muriel that now lives to you; and believe me when I say 
that, bitter as would be her loss by death to you, it would be merciful 
compared with the horror of knowing her to be alive, divided from you 
by a gulf that she can never cross—the gulf of sin. 

“ That she will return when the two years have elapsed I hold to be 
too wild and improbable a story to afford us one ray of hopeful anticipa- 
tion ; dependent upon the capricious impulse of the man who has betrayed 
her, she leans but on a broken reed. . . . For so it is that when a 
virtuous woman forfeits the respect of the man who loves her, she 
makes herself but a poor dependent on his bounty, and reposes 
herself but by sufferance upon his protection ; while he, being bound 
by no law to give her redress, being indeed thrown absolutely back 
upon the goodness of his impulses and heart as to whether or no he 
shall repair the wrong he has done her, is, alas! more likely to be 
false to his better instincts than true to them; for the tendency of a 
bad man is ever towards evil, and he rarely gives the lie to his past 
life in one deed of conspicuous virtue. 

“ Mignon, little adopted daughter, if my words appear heartless 
and cruel to you, I beseech you to believe that they are as hard to me 
to tell as to you to hear. .. . Comfort I cannot give you, pity 
I dare not offer. ... Only believe that you are not the first, as 
you will not be the last, to whom God has seen fit to send so terrible 
a misfortune. 


“ Marre Maxeprace Soret.” 


Five minutes passed, ten minutes, fifteen. The hand of the clock 
went round to the half-hour, but still Mignon sat still and quiet, the 
letter neatly refolded and placed in the envelope. A knock at the 
door came and there entered Prue. 

The storm had spent itself, the rain had ceased to fall, the 
sweet odours of flowers and refreshed green leaves floated in at the 
open window. 

Prue advanced, about to speak, but when she saw the rigid attitude 
of the girl who sat in the chair, when she saw the awful change 
that had come over Mignon’s face in the space of one hour—she 
stopped short, terror-struck. 
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“ Little mistress,” she cried, “don’t look like that. . . . don’t fret 
so about Miss Sorel; if you haven’t got any friends or home, 
dear heart, you’ve got your poor old Prue, and together we'll make 
our own way in the world .. .” ; 

Mignon lifted her hand and beckoned to the woman. Prue came 
slowly nearer and nearer till she faced the girl. 

“Prue,” said Mignon slowly, and her voice was as the voice of a 
stranger, “ what is shame ?” 


Cuapter XVI. 


“QO! liméd soul, that struggling to be free 
Art more engaged!” 


Some one was watching the stars, “ the angels’ forget-me-nots,” come 
out one by one in the sky overhead. O stars! that man in his 
short-sighted, narrow-minded wisdom calls “restless,” do you not 
mock him, even as he speaks, with the silent majesty of your eternal 
peace and presence? Is it not the toiling, throbbing, suffering heart 
of man that is restless, not you? Oentury after century you look 
dumbly down upon millions upon millions of human beings who, in 
the brief and scanty hours of serenity that brighten their lives, and 
possessed by no immediate, passionate wish, or unfulfilled longing, 
lift their eyes to your supreme splendour, and, pointing at you a 
pigmy finger fashioned of dust, hurl at you the epithet of “ restless.” 

You might teach us many a lesson of beauty and peace if our 
hearts could only be guided to read you aright... . You might 
breathe into our souls some divine image of the unutterable grandeur 
of the life that lies beyond this present, but we do not seek te 
understand you, or fathom the mystery of your meaning. . . . We 
just glance up at you for a few seconds with careless, aweless regard, 
as though you were pretty toys hung out for our passing wonder and 
amusement, then turn our eyes downwards to the coarse and garish 
lights that guide our footsteps, and death overtakes us while we are 
still groping to and fro, seeking for the jewel of wisdom in the mud 
that hampers our feet; having learned not one lesson from those 
simple yet mighty teachers overhead, nor attained to either know- 
ledge, understanding, or greatness. 

Some one was thinking, as so many other souls have thought in 
their misery (and most of them I think in their youth, when trouble 
seemed to them a less natural thing than happiness ; whereas to the 
older wayfarers, happiness is accepted as something strange and 
precious, theirs by no right of their own, but a gift sent straight 
from Heaven), “ It will be all the same a hundred years hence.” 

This cry, that proceeds from such different natures, under such 
widely different circumstances, must surely take its root in some 
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process of reasoning that is gone through alike by all suffering human 
nature .... or perhaps it is the outcome of a sudden lightning 
conviction of the utter impotence and wastefulness of sorrow, and our 
intense weariness of life causes us to look forward to the annihilation 
of it, and all it knows and comprehends, with a certain sense of relief. 
But although the mere utterance of the old, old thought carries with 
it a dull comfort of its own, reality steps quickly in and pricks us 
with the thought that the hundred years are not over yet, that the 
meanwhile alone is our life and must be gathered up and borne as a 
burthen, no matter how the flagging limbs fail us, no matter that we 
see no end or turning to the dark and lonely road along which our 
journey lies, nor that there is not one breast to which we bear a 
claim to lay the burning brow for one precious purchase hour of 
pense. ... 

“ Nothing cares,” thought the girl as she lifted her heavy eyes— 
eyes that had shed no tears throughout these seven long days—to the 
erescent-shaped moon, that 

“Put forth a little diamond peak, 
No bigger than an unobserved star, 
Or tiny point of fairy scimitar. 
Bright: signal that she only stooped to tie 
Her silver sandals ere deliciously 
She bowed into the heavens her timid head.” 

A night-bird whirled swiftly past . . . . out of the soft twilight a 
night-wind came sighing and whispering, toying with the few precious 
flowers brought by Prue, that 

“Poured out their soul in odours, 
That were their prayers and confessions ;” 

and the peace and stillness of the soft summer night warred against 
the girl’s passionate heart, and she cried out dumbly against the 
heartlessness of nature, as though she expected the stars to step down 
and comfort her, the bird to pause in his flight to whisper consolation, 
the very foundations of all things to be upheayed because she was so 
tossed upon the waves of shame and agony . . . . but there came no 
voice out of the night, no sign out of the silence, and so in her con- 
fused longing after something that she could not compass, she had 
said in her bitterness of spirit, ‘‘ Nothing cares.” Who has not felt, 
at some period or other of his existence, that Nature is a cruel and 
unsympathising mother to the children who love her best ? 

Go to her when you are happy and contented, and she will seem to 
rejoice and make merry with you..... Every one of her quivering 
lights and delicate tints will be a message from her heart to yours, 
that she knows yoiir secret, and exults in your gladness... .. The 
music of her waterfalls will be as the sound of her voice, the breath of 
her flowers as the words of her lips, the sunlight upon her purple hills 
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will be as a smile that is smiled for you, and you alone, and your 
heart will borrow a quicker throb and beat at feeling how perfectly it 
is in unison with hers .... but go to her when you are sad and 
lonely, when the only creature from whom you could brook the 
receiving of pity is far away, and she will heed you not... . nor 
shed one tear over your sorrow, nor silence one song of her count- 
less birds, nor quench one of her magic lights . . . . nay, if you die, 
she will wear her fairest robe, her brightest smile, and at the very 
moment that you are lowered into her breast, she will produce some 
magical effect of sun-lit leaf and landscape that you should, on 
beholding it in your moments of felicity, have deemed to be a special 
and loving token of her harmony with your soul.... . And yet the 
great nurse-mother has a heart, and a very human one, for while she 
still continues to smile for they of her children who are light of heart, 
she receives her dead and sorrowful ones tenderly into her bosom. 
. . .. Over their heads she sows her delicate flowers and kindly 
grasses, and out of the hum of the bees, the chorus of her silver- 
throated choir of birds, the very rustle of her silken leaves, nay, the 
very footfall of her shy and beautiful animal creation, she weaves one 
exquisite, never-failing requiem to sing over them, remembering, when 
all human things, ay, even they that have loved them most tenderly, 
have utterly forgotten ! 

“Nothing cares.” But little farther on its way of research groped 
the confused and childish intelligence of the lonely little creature who 
sat, very still and drooping, in the old wooden chair. 

There was something strangely pathetic in its absolute quietude, 
for in Mignon’s short life it had ever been her nature to ery out 
sharply under pain of body or mind ; but the bitterness of an adversity 
that was in itself irreversible, and set far beyond the merciful chance 
of either hope or fear, had absolutely stunned her with its violence, 
leaving her with no more than a crushed and helpless feeling of 
accomplished misery. 

In the days of her keenest longing after Muriel, she had owned 
one precious possession, of which no man had power to rob her, that 
had been the tide upon which floated, fair and stately, the argosy of 
her hopes, laden with the golden store of love and happiness, liable to 
no storms from without, no treachery from within, as are the brave 
ships that sail upon the dangerous shifting floods of reality 
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Now the future had stepped backwards and become the present, and 
she saw it, this dream-joy of her fancy, as the hollow, pitiful mockery 
that it was, devoid of substance, use, or fulfilment, how its boards were 
rotten, its yards manned by the dead, its sails but skeleton hands that 
waved idly in the wind, the ghastly wraith of that cursed and cruel 
“might have been” that draws all the sweetness and pith from out of 
human lives to cast it down as water upon the earth. 
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To Mignon all things began and ended in the present—the present, 
that her immature powers of suffering did not give the strength and 
resolution to meet . . . . she was as one who is suddenly deprived of 
the crutch upon which she has confidingly leaned in her troublous 
path, and knows not how to take one single step forward without its 
support. 

She did not even dimly guess how Time, the Restorer, heals all 
wounds .... even if she had known it, would not her soul have 
rebelled against the hurt that she had received, unconsciously asking 
what healed wound could ever compare with the unflawed wholeness 
that was hers ere the knife was lifted and the blow fell? What 
restoration can ever compare with the dauntless confidence of untried 
and unbroken health? The stain may be cleansed away, but the 
traces of the process remain . . . . the gaping wound may close, but 
the scar remains for ever . . . . we can lay our fingers upon it at 
any moment, and say to our hearts “it is here” . . . . and we feel it 
throb and burn for many a year after others deem it wholly healed and 
forgotten ; we remember, as no other can, what we were in the days 
before we tasted of the fruit of the tree of knowledge . . . . we know 
what we now are... . not to mortals is it given to eat of the tree of 
knowledge either in the shape of sin or sorrow, and henceforward be as 
though our shrinking lips had never touched it. 

The night drew in, the countless hosts of the great army of living 
lights overhead had ceased to gather, and now filled the appointed 
places set by Him of whom it has been written, “He calleth them 
all by their names” .... but the girl still sat without stir or 
movement, trying painfully to think, yet hearing only a dumb cry 
from all creation, the skies, the earth, the wind, of Muriel! Muriel! 
And so it was that her ears were deaf to the sound of footsteps that 
came slowly along the gravel walk, nor did she lift her eyes when they 
approached nearer, nearer, and at length came to a full stop before her. 

There was enough light in the sky for the new-comer to make out 
the outline of a fair, drooped head, and of two little slim hands, folded 
stiffly on a plain black gown. | 

“Gabrielle Ferrers |” 

It was a man’s voice that spoke, harsh and distinct, each word 
falling sharply upon the silence with startling effect. 

She raised her head slowly, like a dull or chidden child, with whom 
obedience, however painful, is an instinct. 

“Stand up!” he said. 

She rose, in a strange mechanical fashion, and quietly, with no 
sense of wonder or of fear, discovered in the half-light the unforgotten 
face of Silas Sorel. 

He put out his hand and touched a fold of her black dress, “ You 
wear this for your benefactress ?” he said. 

VoL. XLIX. 26 
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She bowed her head in silence. The sources of speech, as those of 
thought, seemed, for the time being, to be dried up. 

“You have reason to regret her,” he said coldly, “for she was the 
only friend you possessed in the world. There are men and women 
altogether independent of friendship and extraneous support, who find 
their best and safest allies in themselves, and possess the power to 
carve out their own lives boldly and well; but you are not one of these 
women ; your father was not one of these men; you are all unstable ; 
and as a sapless tree or a drought-stricken land, shall you wither 
away, root and branch, and your place shall know you no more.” 

The even voice, broken neither by anger nor passion, uttered these 
words with the solemnity of a curse, and Mignon, listening to him with 
patient care, and no shadow of either fear or resentment, unconsciously 
committed them to memory, knowing not that in an unknown day of 
the future they would recur to her mind with all the force and 
significance of a prophecy. 

“Facile as sand, weak as water, with headstrong hearts and feeble 
wills, you are all bound to fulfil your destinies. Already, from afar 
off, I have watched the working out of those of your father and sister, 
and yours will in no sense be behind the others, or I have not read 
that true Ferrers face of yours aright.” 

He paused. The scorn that for one moment thrust aside her pall 
of wretchedness, and flashed from her eyes, might surely have wakened 
in him some dormant spark of manliness, had he not been sexless 
through his madness. .... A spirit of revengeful hatred, immoderately 
nourished and exalted into god-ship, has the effect of divesting both 
man and woman of every human attribute where the object of its 
loathing is concerned, making of them but blind instruments of a 
cowardly and degrading passion. 

“Such being the case,’ Mr. Sorel went on, “the death of my sister 
is in every way disastrous to you. Had she lived, your home with her 
would have been secured until some man, mad and senseless enough 
to be caught by your pretty wax-doll face, spoilt his life by marrying 
you, but as it is you are deprived of your home, you have not a single 
friend, and you will have to earn your bread before you eat it. The 
world in general is apt to be cold to those who look to it for subsist- 
ence—cold, yet in some respects too kind for the safety of a young and 
friendless woman.” 

His latter words fell unheeded on Mignon’s ears . . . . with her 
lately acquired terrible knowledge of sin fresh upon her, she yet did 
not understand him, so that the insult of his insinuation, the degrada- 
tion of his speech, simply recoiled upon himself, and he knew it. His 
hatred and bitterness of heart rose higher as he saw how powerless he 
was to move her . . . . he knew nothing of the history of her griefs, he 
believed her silence and immobility to be but an insolent and audacious 
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phase of the Ferrers’ haughtiness and pride of bearing, and his slow 
pulses quickened with anger as he cried : 

“Do you know what she was to me, this dead woman, who was the 
sweetheart of your father, the friend of his child, the gentle school- 
mistress to an army of turbulent girls that her weak hand had scarcely 
power to control? She was my very life itself. Any pretty fool 
would have suited your father just as well as she did; any common- 
place woman could have done as much for you as she has done; but 
nothing would serve but that my own joy upon earth should be 
sacrificed at the altar of you and yours... . . A harsh, unloved man, 
I was a yet more cursed and unhappy child; my very mother could not 
endure my evil humours, my father spurned me from his path ; only 
one creature bore with me, understood me, loved me... . ay! in 
spite of all my hatefulness Joved me, and that was the dead sister upon 
whom I looked my last four days ago, and who would be with me now 
but for you and yours .... youand yours..... It was no fever 
that killed my poor girl, it was a broken heart—do you hear me? A 
broken heart, and your father was the man that broke it. .... He 
had all the world to choose from, yet he must needs come and steal 
from me my one ewe lamb. I endured to see her drift away from me, 
endured to see the passionate love of a week set aside the deep and 
steady attachment of years, for I loved her too well not to be able to 
endure my own loss if it should result in her happiness, only it was 
not so... . the treasure that he had grasped with such eager avari- 
cious hands, ere long fell from them, and on the day that she should 
have become his wife, her heart broke instead, and I! O God! in my 
madness was as Cain, and would have followed and killed him, had she 
not wrung from me a promise that I would never lay hand upon him. 
.... It was not his fault, she said—not his fault! O Heavens! 
And thus for many years we dwelt together, but a gulf yawned between 
us, the old days never came back, she was no longer my sister, but his 
sweetheart. .... She came to me one day and told me that he was dead. 
I rejoiced, thinking ‘now that he is gone her heart will turn back to 
me. And even as he had been to her living, so was he to her dead. 
Not long afterwards she came to me again, and said that he had left 
a child in her care, and that she was resolved upon accepting the 
trust. I bade her choose between us, and she chose—you. The 
patient love of a lifetime to weigh not a feather against the dying 
wish of the man who had duped her! Judge then whether or no I 
have reason to hate you, ay, even more than I hated your father. . . . 
Judge when from time to time I saw her, growing paler and paler, 
flagging more and more under the burden your selfish father imposed 
upon her, whether I did not transfer my hatred from your father, 
dead, to his daughter, living ; judge whether I am likely to raise my 
hand to save you from the miserable future that awaits you, for even 
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as your ill-starred father perished, even as your sister is living in 
shame, so shall the horror of your future in no way fall behind that 
of the others, and I shall live to see it, ay! and behold you perish 
even as the Book has written that all the seed of the unrighteous 
shall perish... . . y 

He lifted his hand in solemn warning, his voice was terrible in its 
monotony, he was in truth a fanatic, whose brain had been partially 
overturned by intense brooding on the subject of his sister’s wrongs 
and his own, and there was the glare of covert madness in his eyes as 
he peered through the half-light into the girl’s face. She, recoiling 
at those pale and frightful features, fell back before him, and he, still 
advancing, was face to face with her as she stood upright against the 
wall, whereat, her courage suddenly failing her, and the power of 
speech returning, she suddenly shrieked out “ ADAM !” 


Cuarter XVII. 
“Friend! is there any such foolish thing in the world ?” 


THE cry had preceded the thought by about a second, instinct directed 
it, for it was the result of no conscious volition of her own. 

A breathless silence followed, which lasted some ten seconds. Then 
a man dropped noiselessly from the wall almost at their feet. 

“You called me?” he said, intensely relieved at finding nothing 
more terrible going forward than Mignon in apparently close conver- 
sation with a middle-aged and extremely ill-favoured gentleman ; for 
the cry had been such as one might utter in the extremity of fear or 
anguish, and had pierced his ear with a sudden and disastrous fore- 
boding of evil. 

“ An assignation, I presume,” said Silas Sorel, withdrawing a few 
steps from the pair; “ you are beginning early, Gabrielle Ferrers.” 

The tone of the man who spoke conveyed a deliberate insult to the 
girl, none to Adam, and the latter perfectly understood him. 

“ An assignation,” he said calmly, “is a thing that requires a pre- 
vious agreement between two persons, and that such is not the case 
this evening, is proved by the fact that I am only here in obedience to 
Miss Ferrers’ summons.” 

“Take care, take care,” said Mr. Sorel, addressing Mignon, and 
disregarding Adam utterly, “that you do not follow the example of the 
girl that you call Muriel !” 

“Peace!” cried Mignon, stepping forward, the fierté of her voice 
and attitude amazing the one man as thoroughly as the other; “do 
not dare to take her name between your foul and lying lips! Revile 
the dead if you will; they are beyond the reach of your curses as of 
your hatred for ever, and you can wreak no pitiful revenge upon 
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them ; revile the living that are face to face with you, but do not 
dare to traduce one who is not here to speak for herself!” 

She turned back to Adam, as though he were her friend and refuge, 
and indeed she had altogether forgotten her cause for anger against 
him, instinct guided her to him, and she went..... The Ithuriel 
spear of sorrow had turned all lesser things into shadows at a touch, 
and a passionate throb of exultation ran through Adam’s bewilderment 
that it should be so, that the wild and improbable dreams of an hour 
ago should in a breath have leaped to golden fruition, that he was 
actually in her presence, called thither by her voice, looked to by her 
for help and protection, nay, more, that he dared to hold one of her 
little trembling hands securely in his own. 

“Who is this man?” he said to her; ‘and by what right does 
he come here to thus insult you ?” 


“He is my enemy,” said Mignon, “and he has no authority over 
me.” 

“This young lady, sir,” said Silas, extending his hand towards 
her, and for the first time addressing Adam, “enjoys the proud 
position of owning not one soul upon earth who has the smallest 
authority over her; but as a slight drawback to her enviable position, 
she is an absolute pauper, without a shilling or a friend in the world, 
and not a home open to her save that which is furnished by a sister’s 
shame.” 

“You lie!” cried Adam, dropping Mignon’s hand and striding 
forward. “She has a friend, and he is—here !” 

He struck his breast with a vehement gesture, the longing strong 
upon him to seize the man before him and give him the chastisement 
he so richly deserved. 

“And so you are her friend ?” said Silas with a sneer, and again 
the deliberate insult his tone conveyed made the blood boil in Adam’s 
veins. “ Did I not tell you, girl, that you would find the world, cold 
as it usually is, in some respects too kind to you? And we all 
understand what kind of friendship subsists between a young lady 
who is on such excellent terms of clandestine intimacy with a young 
man that a call will at any moment bring him to her side!” 

“Sir!” cried Adam, almost beside himself with fury, “do not 
presume too greatly upon your grey hairs, although the man who can 
thus shelter himself behind them is so vile a coward that he deserves 
to take a coward’s punishment. And as to your calumnies, I hurl 
them back in your teeth.” 

“Bah!” said Silas scornfully; “you use long words, but ask her 
if what I have said is not true, every word of it.” 

Mignon’s head had sunk upon her breast; a burning shame was 
npon her; she could not have put her hand in Adam’s now if her 
life had depended upon it, but he took it in his own and— 
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“Sir,” he said, “ Ithink you must hate this young lady very 
much, although I cannot believe it possible that she has ever harmed 
you.” 

“T hate her,” said Silas slowly; “she and all her stock. The men 
are all fickle, the women are all light; there is not one sound fruit 
upon the tree; have naught to do with them if you desire any peace 
of mind, or covet an unstained life; better far that you should slay 
yourself than place your honour in the hands of a Ferrers.” 

In the days to come these words were to ring in Adam’s ears 
and be to him as letters of fire in the darkness, as letters of ink in the 
sunshine . .. although they were now butas the angry, futile ravings 
of an embittered, half-maddened man. 

“Have you anything more to say?” said Adam quietly; “if not, 
I charge you begone, ere I force you from the gentle presence that 
you have so outraged by your foul-mouthed, lying words.” 

“ Before you bid your elders and betters begone, young man,” said 
Silas, “ you had better be quite sure of whose premises you are standing 
upon. Now, as it happens, this garden is mine, whereas you com- 
mitted a trespass by entering it by way of the wall ; therefore it is for 
me to command your departure, scarcely for you to command mine.” 

“But,” said Adam, looking down at the girl who stood beside 
him, “is not Miss Sorel 

“Miss Sorel is dead,” said Silas fiercely; “and as her property 
reverts to me, this garden is mine. Yonder house and all that it 
contains is mine. You will leave it,” he said to Mignon, “by the 
day after to-morrow at sundown; you will take with you that beggarly 
woman who has for you so great an affection; and you will leave not 
one trace of your sojourn there, or one indication that wili serve to 
remind me of your existence, nor will you dare to again cross the 
threshold of the house that has sheltered you forso long. Henceforth 
your place is out in the world.” 

“Q! have mercy!” cried Mignon, falling down on her knees; 
‘and do not drive me away before she has come back .... she would 
think I was dead or had forgotten her, and she would go wandering 
about looking for me ... . and we should never find each other 

. let me starve, live in the meanest corner of it, or in this old 
garden, do humblest service for you, but O! do not send me away !” 

A mist swept across Adam’s eyes; a lump in his throat half- 
strangled him as he stooped over that little kneeling figure and raised 
it in his arms. 

“ No,” said Silas; “ you shall not live there. If she returns (and 
it’s not likely) 1 will bid her follow you; you will probably wander 
about halt your lives looking for each other, and that will be a worse 
punishment than if you found her now, although she is what 
she is.” 
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A low cry of agony broke from the girl’s lips .. . . his wicked 
words passed her by ; she was conscious of but one thought, that she 
was to be banished from the place to which Muriel would so certainly, 
whether in triumph or degradation, sooner or later return. 

“Mignon,” said Adam, “if it be true that you are so lonely, having 
neither father nor mother, nor any friend at hand to take care of you, 
will you take me for your friend, lover, and husband? Will you 
come to such a home as I can give you, where we will together wait 
for Muriel’s return ?” 

He felt a quiver pass through her, as though she were violently 
surprised and startled, but she answered him never a word. How 
the brave, true heart beat, as he looked across at Silas, who had 
retreated a step and seemed struck with a bitter and angry dismay. 

“ You would marry her ?” he cried. 

“Ay!” said Adam, “if she will take me; if she will stoop to lay 
her little hand in mine, all unworthy as I am, and give me the right 
to cherish and protect her always; so much I will do for her, so help 
me God !” 

“ You would take her !” cried Silas, “ with the knowledge lying at 
your heart like a viper that all the Ferrers are bad—bad ; that sooner 
or later the black drop will come out in yonder girl; that sooner or 
later—for they are all false—she will betray you ?” 

“1 would take her,” said Adam, never loosening his hold upon the 
girl’s drooping, quiet figure, “ with all her childish faults and im- 
perfections, with her beautiful youth, her unsoiled freshness and 
innocent heart, and deem her the most precious and gentle gift 
that ever came to the heart of man..... I would commit my 
honour to her keeping, and lay my future in her hands without one 
doubt as to their safety, or one fear of her disloyalty; if she is able 
to find within her heart one little word of kindness for a poor fellow 
who loves, yet is not half worthy of her.” 

“You love me?” exclaimed Mignon. 

“T have loved you for a long while.” : 

This new puzzle for the moment distracted her attention from other 
things; she stood quite still, conscious, for the first time that night, 
of thought. Impulse and instinct had hitherto guided all her words 
and actions. 

The two men waited, breathless, for her reply. One at least would 
have forecast her future with a certain amount of truth had that answer 
been in the negative. 

“You would help me to find her?” she said, pursuing a certain 
train of thought, and looking earnestly into his half-seen face. 

“T would.” 

“And let me live close by here with Prue, so that we might take 
it in turn to watch by the gates, in case she came ?” 
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“Yes, you shall live close by.” 

She put her hand to her head. 

“Wait a moment,” she said, “I have got a hundred pounds, my 
very own; would it buy a roof to shelter Prue and me, and feed and 
clothe us for some time, perhaps only until the autumn comes, perhaps 
a great deal longer ?” 

“Tt would not last a great while.” 

She fell to thinking again; then said— 

“ And if she did not come here, if it were necessary, you would with 
me search the world through from end to end until we had found 
her ?” 

He hesitated a moment. .... “Yes,” he said. 

She turned without a word and put both her hands into his. Adam 
held her fast, but did not speak. So they faced the enemy, young 
and brave and handsome . . . . so he often saw them thus in the 
years that came after, defying him. Even so they in the future 
remembered that cruel wicked face and the mirthless smile that curled 
his thin and bloodless lips as he stood, his arms folded, looking at 
them. 

“T wish you joy of her,” he said coldly. “When we meet again, 
as we shall meet, it will be a matter of the profoundest amazement to 
me if I discover that this young lady still retains the place in your 
esteem that she at this moment possesses. Miss Ferrers—sir—I have 
the honour to wish you a very good-evening.” 


Cuapter XVIII. 
“Half happy by comparison of bliss is miserable.” 


As the echo of his footsteps died away, Adam took that pale young 
face between his hands, and looked down into it thoughtfully. It took 
a faint warmth beneath his touch, for she was ashamed .... in a> 
moment’s space he had been transformed from her friend and cham- 
pion to a scarcely known lover, whose presence filled her with uneasi- 
ness .... the former had been something to hold fast by and 
value, the latter oppressed her with a dull sense of discomfort and 
strangeness. 

He was instantly conscious of the change in her, but did not let 
her go. 

“Mignon,” he said, “after all is your answer ‘No’ ?” But, as he 
looked, he found himself no longer seeking the answer to his question, 
but recognising, with a sense of shock and dismay, the change 
that had come over her face during these past ten days, and not pos- 
sessing the key of the puzzle beyond the fact of Miss Sorel’s death 
(for that other black misfortune as shadowed forth in Mr. Sorel’s speech 
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he had rejected as a wilful and malevolent lie), he was at a loss to 
comprehend it. 

“T am tired,” she said slowly, and then he cried out upon himself 
for a brute that he had not observed her fatigue. When she was 
seated, he knelt down by her side, on the very spot, as it suddenly 
occurred to him, where Rideout had knelt a fortnight ago that 
very day. 

The girl did not speak . . . . a wheel seemed to be going round 
and round in her head ... . the waters of affliction, held back for a 
brief period by the strange events of the past hour, were rushing back 
upon her with resistless fury, and again, her soul and heart and body 
were one yearning bitter cry of Muriel .... Muriel . . . . while 
her sole consciousness was one of intolerable shame and misery. Pre- 
sently she looked up, and seeing Adam’s face close to her, a ray of 
curiosity flashed across the confused horror of her own. 

“ How long ago was it,” she said slowly, “that I called you a liar, 
and a thief, and a spy ?” 

“A long while ago,” he said gently ; “do not think about it.” 

“And after calling you those names,” she went on more slowly 
still, “you offer me a home and .... your love. For you said 
you loved me?” 


“cc Yes.” 
“No, you do not,” she said in the same stiff, careful way; “ you 
only pityme..... How can you love a person who said such things 


to you? You only said so out of kindness, and to show-that bad old 
man I had one friend.” 

“Mignon,” he said, “I have been your faithful lover for a longer 
time than you think, even before I came over the wall and weeded 
your garden. .... I have watched you growing up for these past 
two years, for I said to myself, ‘When she is old enough I will go to 
Miss Sorel and ask her openly for leave to try and win her for my 
little sweetheart.’ ” 

“And that was why you came over the garden-wall ?” she said. 

“No; I had not meant to approach you in any clandestine manner, 
but a foolish impulse prompted me..... at that time of the 
morning I never dreamt of your coming out; but you came, and 
then——” He paused, but she seemed to have relapsed into apathy, 
and did not speak. 

“At first you believed me to be the man who had written you the 
love-letter, then, before I had in any way recovered from the confusion 
into which I was thrown by your sudden appearance (for remember 
that I loved you, and was now for the first time face to face with you), 
you asked me who I might be? In the moment that I hesitated, I 
saw your eyes fall upon my shirt-sleeves, an inspiration flashed through 
my mind, and almost before the thought had formed itself, my lips 
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had uttered the sobriquet given me by my sister Flora, ‘ Adam, the 
gardener.’ ” 


“She calls you that ?” 

“The term is applied contemptuously,” he said. “All my life 
long I have been fond of working in my garden, and she is pleased to 
marvel at the lowness of my tastes.” 

“Then it was not quite a lie,” said the girl sighing, “but you 
should not have come again . . . . you would not have acted deceit- 
fully then... .. ‘" 

“No,” he said, “I should not have come again, but the temptation 
was too great to be resisted . . . . to look, not furtively, but openly, 
at your face, to hear your voice, to hear you addressing me, and to 
watch you, yourself so utterly unconscious, it was not in human nature 
to cast this delight away, and so I followed you, in some clothes bor- 
rowed for the purpose, to Mme. Tussaud’s, and afterwards I came 
over and weeded your gravel-walks.” 

“ But why did you steal the letter ?” she said, still trying, through 
all her giddy sense of confusion and misfortune, to follow out a line of 
special thought. © 

“ Because, at that time”—he laid a certain stress upon the last three 
words that Mignon did not observe—* I would rather have seen the girl 
I loved in her coffin than receiving or replying to a letter from the 
man whom you know as Philip Rideout, and”—his voice grew lower 
—“it maddened me to think that to this man, who was not worthy to 
approach you, should be written your first love-letter. ... . 

“Then you were listening,” cried Mignon; “ you watched me write 
it from the other side of the wall ?” 

“Yes,” said Adam slowly, “I listened to you... . . I could not 
love you as I do to-night if I did not know every thought of your 
innocent heart .... if I were not so sure that your face is but the 
reflection of your mind, if 1 had not assured myself with my own ears 
that I had not erred in placing all the hopes of my life upon you. 
Nevertheless,” he sighed, sharply and bitterly, “it was a fatal mistake, 
Mignon—a mistake that I shall feel to the latest hour of my life.” 

He paused for some seconds, then went on again. 

“Mignon,” he said, “there is one thing that I have to tell you— 
and perhaps when it is told you will bid me go away from you, for it 
may be that to him you have given your first fancy, and when you 
become aware”—he broke off. 

“Tt is this,” he said firmly: “the man you know as Mr. Rideout is 
free to woo you honestly to be his wife.” 

“Then that too... . was another lie?” she said almost in a 
whisper. 

O Mignon! .... Mignon, how could you .... he turned 
aside, asking himself how he was to expect the honour and duty 
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of a wife from one who doubted the truth of every syllable he 
spoke ? 

A bad beginning! A bad beginning! 

“No,” he said, “it was true.” 

“ But you said he was married ?” 

“He was—at that time.” 

“Then is his wife dead ?” 

“ No—not dead.” 

How could he tell this girl the whole shameful story? His lips 
refused to utter it . . . . it was curious that the two utterly dissimilar 
men, who were fated to be the joy and misery of Mignon’s life, were 
equally careful over the purity of her mind, and that both were 
so passionately desirous of keeping from her the knowledge of 
evil. 

“Then she must be his wife still,” said the girl, knowing nothing 
of the law of man, but remembering that of God, which has decreed 
that the man and woman united in His name shall cling together till 
death do them part. .... She remained so still, that Adam said, 
“ Are you thinking, Mignon, that you would have been happier with 
him? That if I had not scared you by a warning, you would have 
chosen him—not me ?” 

“No,” she said at last, “but I was thinking .... that perhaps 
(if you are quite sure that he is free) I might have married him and 
saved you the trouble ... . for I do not think he would have 
minded marrying me, he seemed so very sure and certain that he did 
want to marry me, and was so angry when I said‘No’ . . . . whereas 
you only asked me out of kindness, because you heard that wicked 
man say I had no friends ; and indeed it was a generous and noble thing 
of you to do, but I do not wish to take advantage of it, because I like 
you so much, and I do not like him, no, nor his looks, though I 
daresay he would help me to find her as well as you could, and I think 
he would be really grateful to me if I said ‘Yes’... .” 

“But if you like me best,” he said, clinging resolutely to the only 
crumb of comfort that her speech contained, “why should you marry 
him, for I love you too?” 

“But he will be so angry,” said Mignon wearily, her interest be- 
ginning to flag; “he said if I dared to marry any one else he would 
follow me through the world, but he would find me at last, and really 
I think he is quite determined enough to do it.” 

“T shall know how to protect my own,” said Adam gravely, “and 
when did he say he should return, Mignon ?” 

“He said that I was to look for him any hour after the fourteenth 
day had passed.” 

“And the fortnight is up to-day,” said Adam; “he may be here 
to-morrow—to-night even!” 
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The girl’s head had drooped again, she did not even hear him, her 
soul had gone back to Muriel again. 

Adam was thinking deeply. “I will not hasten things by one hour 
on his account,” he said to himself, “but if he should come it will be 
a bad business—bad.” 

“Adam,” said Mignon almost in a whisper, “you heard what he 
said—that wicked man, about her ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tt is true,” she whispered back again, “or so they say. ... .” 

He did not immediately speak ; this revelation of her family life was 
terrible to him . . . . up to this time he had not believed the words 
of Silas Sorel, although he knew some strange mystery hung about 
the fate of Mignon’s sister... .. Like all men, he wished the sur- 
roundings of the woman he loved to be absolutely unassailable, and 
was not proof against the world’s decree that, whereas the evil doings 
of the male members of a family may disgrace and bring the same into 
disrepute, yet will no real stigma attach itself to its women, until one 
of the sisterhood shall stoop to sin, and thereby for ever sully those 
other innocent creatures who are guiltless of aught save their fatal 
relationship to her. 

“They say it is true . . . .” went on Mignon piteously, “and they 
ought to know better than I; but how could she be wicked, and she 
said she would come back at the end of two years—honest? .... 

And then Adam felt, with a sharp sudden pang of grief, that all his 
care for her had been in vain... . that her mind was no longer a 
page upon which had been written no word of sin or harmful meaning. 

“When my poor love comes back to me,” ran on the girl’s soft 
voice, “as she will come to me some night or day, you will not 
by word or look show her that she is unwelcome, or drive her away ?” 

“T will not drive her away,” he said slowly, but in his heart he was 
praying that she might never come back to reflect her own shame 
upon her sinless little sister. 

“The only creature that I love in the whole world,” she said, below 
her breath, “the heart of my heart, the life of my life. .... ’ 

He heard her, but was in no whit dismayed. How could he expect 
her to love him yet? While he had been learning her disposition, 
studying her face, he had been a perfect stranger to her, and he was 
not one to value hasty love . . . . he knew that a fancy may be born 
at first sight, but that love grows, even as the appetite by what it feeds 

upon, and he had infinite hopes of the future. .... 

“We will not draw down the blinds at night,” she said, dreamily, 
“lest she should come and look in and we should not see her, but 
some night, some night, I shall see her beautiful pale face against the 
glass, as Miss Sorel did, and then I shall ran out and bring her in 

. at home at last... .. . 
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He shivered. “Mignon,” he said presently, “did you not hear 
what Mr. Sorel said? That yonder house was his and all within 
it, and that you must go away from it on the day after to-morrow ?” 

“T had forgotten,” she said, putting her hand to the head that 
ached so terribly ; “but he cannot prevent me from sitting at his gates ; 
a beggar has a right to do that—any one.” 

“T have a plan in my head,” he said soothingly, “by which it is 
possible we may regain possession of the house, but to carry it out we 
must be very quiet and cautious, or he will discover it all and thwart 
us—in short, Mignon, we must go away.” 

“Go away ?” she repeated blankly, “ but indeed I onast—t cannot 
—it is quite impossible!” 

“But, Mignon, you must,” said Adam firmly, “unless you mean to 
lose all chance of getting this house, and you do not wish to do 
that.” 

“ How long should we be away?” said Mignon anxiously ; “three 
days—a week—more *” 

“T cannot tell,” he said; “the time will depend upon whether 
certain matters take a short or a long time to arrange.” 

“ And the sooner I go away, the sooner I shall come back—is it so ?” 
she asked feverishly. 

“Yes.” 

“Then let us go to-morrow morning,” she cried; “it will not take 
me an hour to pack up and 

“But, Mignon,” said the young man, half-laughing, half-hesitating, 
“we must be married first, you know!” 

“TI had forgotten all about that,” she said, suddenly sobered ; “ but 
it doesn’t take very long—to get married, does it ?” 

ad” 

“T don’t see why we should be married at all,” she said wistfully ; 
“why can’t you be kind to me always and look after me? for I have 
got a lot of money—O, a great deal, that I daresay would last me 
till Muriel comes back, and then we could go and make some more 
together.” 

“Mignon,” he said gently, “I am not your brother, so I could not 
look after you and take care of you as if I were one, and I do not think 
you know how hard a young girl like you would find the world ; and 
you promised me, Mignon... .” 

“Tf you are quite sure,” said the girl, “that you do not mind mar- 
rying me very much, and that you will not some day be sorry for 
having done so kind a thing, why, then, I will marry you to-morrow 
—next day—whenever you please, only make haste and bring me 
back again !” 

That imploring voice . . . . he turned aside from it and groaned, 
for how could he ask her to try and understand marriage? The word 
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carried about as much meaning to her mind as though it were a tech- 
nical term applied to a branch of study of which she had never even 
heard..... “To marry” was to her to sit in that garden, or watch 
at yon gates, or search the world through for her lost sister, but of 
understanding or consciousness of what a wife was, she had about as 
much comprehension as a baby. .... 

“Then we will be married the day after to-morrow,” he said, and 
then he put his arms round her and gently drew the weary head down 
to his shoulder. 

But as he stroked the folds of the sunny hair that flooded his breast 
with sunshine, he said to himself, “It has all been too quick... . 
too quick . . . . could I but have had time, she would have learned 


‘to love me . . . . and were it not for Philip la Mert, I would wait ; 


but lest he snatch my prize from me with his lawless eager hand, I 
must go on with it; only it isa pity—a pity—more, it is not fair to 
her, and it is hard to -— 

A dusky shadow stepped out of the gloom and looked down upon the 
young man supporting the girl, who was too worn out with misery, 
excitement, and pain to reject that kindly aid... . . 

“ Prue,” said Adam, touching a fold of Mignon’s black dress, “ will 
you get ready a plain white gown for your mistress? for she is going 
to marry me the day after to-morrow.” 
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Deranget. 


An open book rests upon the study-table. Its tattered paper covers 
and dog’s-eared pages would be dear at ninepence on a second-hand 
stall, and yet it is a household treasure. 

Reader, peep over our shoulder a3 our hand lovingly flutters the 
leaves, and gaze with us on this exquisitely soft steel-plate portrait of 
an old man. 

Did you ever see a more patriarchal countenance? Does it not 
seem imbued with the very breath of the country air, the hedges 
where the wild pink-petalled roses are wet with summer rain, the 
green quiet fields, the shady coppices, the winding lanes where the 
shadows of the overhanging branches leap fantastically over the white 
dusty road? Have you not sometimes met with just such a pastoral 
figure seated under a tree, watching “the dance of shepherds on the 
plain”? Or, crowned with laurel, might not this picture serve to 
depict the venerable Homer, the father of poetry ? 

These kind and yet keen eyes looking up at you with such a mild 
and genial expression, these thin locks streaming away from either 
side of the smooth bald crown, this high and thoughtful forehead 
with its prominent frontal development, this lovable mouth with its 
sly humorous smile, represent a man who was great and yet had no 
enemies, who might have been wealthy and who chose to be poor. 
‘This face, in which rustic astuteness and refined wit are so strangely 
blended, is the face of the most fascinating singer of modern times, 
Béranger, the country-bred lad of Picardy, the amiable Bohemian of 
the Boulevards. ; 

In the “ plaisant pays de France,” the home of mirth and song, 
the land of chevalier and troubadour, where Erato yet lingers finger 
on lip, and the gay débonnaire spirit of the old classic bards of 
heathen days has not altogether departed from among the descend- 
ants of a Latin race, the name of Béranger is as familiar and as 
revered as that of the great Napoleon. 

He is the essentially national poet, who writes in simple language 
that the most uncultivated person can understand, and who interprets 
and gives utterance to the thoughts and feelings surging in the 
great heart of a people. His works, royally bound and magnificently 
illustrated by the first artists of France, adorn every ducal library, 
and, clothed in humble boards, are the chief glory of the cottager’s 
bookshelf. 


The Muse of Béranger is no leonine large-limbed Phryne, who 
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gazes boldly at her judges as she plucks off her zone; but rather 
some nude and airy elf, who warbles entrancingly as she floats along, 
scattering flowers upon her way, and throwing backwards her long 
ambrosial tresses, as she laughs saucily at the charmed beholders. 

He is immoral if you will, but it is the joyous folly of Ovid, of 
Catullus, of any one of those favoured children of light and song for 
whom the sky is always blue, and the roses bloom eternally, and from 
whose lips the praise of women and wine flows in a spontaneous 
stream. It is neither the subtle sensuality of Swinburne; the man- 
of-pleasure kind of looseness of Moore, when he wrote amorous odes 
at twenty under the pseudonym of Little; the rollicking licence of 
Congreve and Wycherley and gay graceless Harry Fielding ; nor the 
coarse lasciviousness of Boccaccio. The verse of the French poet is 
l'ght, elegant, and vibrating—occasionally mixed with a melancholy 
without sadness, and animated by the arch raillery of the esprit 
gaulois. His laughter is ironical, amiable, and full of grace and 
urbanity; his tears are only April drops that the sunshine dries up 
as soon as shed. He sings of nothing more hateful than his detesta- 
tion of the priesthood and a reactionary government, of nothing 
sweeter than his own ingenuous amours and the soil that is so dear 
to him. And yet, though he carols so deliciously, though his inimit- 
able refrains long refuse to quit the memory, we know that he is 
only playing at bate and love. These extremes of feeling are too 
intense for his gentle easy-guing nature. 

In his ephemeral passions, as in his daily life, nothing is the 
result of forethought, of arrangement. One comes casually across a 
charming creature, one takes her, one leaves her, one takes her again, 
sure that to-morrow, or the next day at farthest, will be witness to 
another parting. And if it is she who is fickle and inconstant and 
disappears, why, one waits quietly until she comes back again. 

There is no obtrusive Ego, no irrepressible I, continually cropping 
up in the flowing rhythmical lines of the chansonnier ; no loud-lunged 
showman, tramping to and fro before the booth, and thumping his 
breast as he points to the theatre and its spectacle within. It is true 
that Béranger talks of himself, but not in the spirit of Victor Hugo, the 
blatant patriot, the outraged exile, who calls a world to witness to his 
banishment; or Lamartine, the lachrymose lover, who weeps and 
grimaces before a thousand spectators, “like Niobe, all tears.” He 
tells us often what his tastes are, what he thinks and does, but it is 
always in a natural deprecating sort of way, that has no flavour of 
the egotistic poet-nature hanging about it. He is rather the still life 
of the picture than the living picture itself. 

The wants of the poet are simple, and he has a horror of ceremony. 
To slip out of his coat and unloosen his necktie is the thing he most 
delights in; to sit at table surrounded by friendly faces, with Rose 
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or Sophie or Adéle smiling beside him, as she fills his glass again 
and again with the sparkling amber-coloured vin des amoureua, is 
the acme of earthly bliss. 


“Que me faut-il? Maitresse 4 fine taille, 
Petit repas et joyeux entretien,” 


he exclaims with all the artless candour of the captivating Ovid, the 
singer whom he most resembles, by the charm of his verse, the 
elegance of his phraseology, and the inexhaustible nature of his 
convivial instincts. 

His utter lack of arrogance or ambition make hatred or jealousy 
impossible. He is so gay and sprightly, so full of airy abandon, it is 
no wonder that he \is welcome everywhere. His joyous humour 
fascinates the most morose cynic—even Diogenes would have un- 
bended in his tub, and would have drunk and laughed with this un- 
affected philosopher, who saw all things couleur de rose, whose 
horizon was absolutely without a cloud, whose hearty merriment was 
so contagious. 

Cavillers, who would urge that the heaven-born poet is intrusted 
with a higher mission than that of merely amusing the idle and 
perverse, that he is morally bound to exercise his genius to purify 
and elevate, that he should combine the mild melancholy of a Kirke 
White with the religious grandeur of a Milton, must look for no such 
sentiments in Béranger, the sly scoffer at priestly vagaries, the 
eloquent advocate of all that is most reprehensible in Puritanic eyes, 
the playful soul who makes Church, Senate, and Throne food for his 
witty epigrams. 

If the Deity chance to appear in the chansonnier’s verse, it is ro 
longer the mysterious awe-inspiring Jehovah of Israel, the dreaded 
Presence upon which no man can look and live ; but a genial elderly 
gentleman of paternal aspect who has no particular attributes, either of 
good or evil. A Deity who eats, drinks, carouses, and makes merry, 
suffers his arch-enemy the Devil with ‘phlegmatic indifference, 
tolerating him so far as to occasionally allude to him in a profane 
manner—and objects as a general thing to the damning of poor weak 
men and women. “ Est-ce comme ¢a que Platon parlait de Dieu?” 
cries Marchangy indignantly, although the Divinity of Béranger is no 
other than tkat of nine out of ten Frenchman—the indulgent Superior 
Being who sends grapes to make champagne, and pretty women to be 
clipt and kissed, and is not too hard on anybody who stops short of 
murder. 

For the rest, if there is not much gcod in the impersonation, there 
is not much harm. It is true that the Creator may not increase in 
dignity by being thus represented, but He certainly advances in 


popularity (if we may be pardoned the expression) by being brought 
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nearer to the prosaic and material mind of the child of the nineteenth 
century. For it is just a question whether the lively Gaul, who holds 
nothing sacred, does not feel more affablySdisposed towards a Deity 
who trips now and then in common} with humble mortals like him- 
self than towards some unapproachable Power inhabiting the starry 
ether, isolated, unseen, undreamed of, concerning whose appearance, 
ways, and habits he is profoundly ignorant. ' 

We see them passing in our mind’s eye, those varied characters 
that genius has conjured up out of the rich depths of its imagination, 
and set before us as distinct and perfect pictures of living realities— 
minute and fine as the cutting of a cameo—bold and beautiful as the 
outlines of a Greek statue—glowing and_vivid as the palette of an 
Kitty. 

The florid portly peasant Roi d’Yvetot, his jolly round face beaming 
with good-nature and festive intention, in the cotton cap that 
Jeanneton has flung carelessly over his curly poll, ambling by on his 
way to drink at the cabaret, seated upon his drowsy long-eared ass, 
who creeps along ata snail’s pace under his heavy burden, escorted 
by a crowd of laughing, teasing, shouting urchins. The fat, bene- 
volent, and altogether adorable old village cwré (who will crack a 
bottle and kiss a pretty girl as soon as wink at you, and who would 
ten times rather admonish a sinner than point him out), leaning back 
in his easy chair and smiling at his buxom servant-wench—his black 
canonicals, so shamefully wide in the girth, telling of more succulent 
fare than haricots and lentils and spinach-soup. The “ views de la 
vieille,” the grizzled weather-beaten sergeant, blistered by the sun of 
Spain, and withered by the cold of Moscow, grasping the torn and 


, blood-stained flag which he has just pulled from beneath his garret- 


mattress; while down upon his knees, as if before the altar, he is 
fighting again in memory side by side with a wildly worshipped and 
now fallen emperor. The rustic matron, in white bonnet and clatter- 
ing sabots, recounting for the thousandth time how she has seen the 
Great Chief, soiled and disordered by hasty flight, fall dozing from 
sheer exhaustion before her kitchen fire, while his pale panic-stricken 
generals crowded about the open door, and the cannon was still 
sullenly booming over the lost field of Waterloo. Catin, the ideal 
vivandicre, the true daughter of the regiment, who has followed its 
fortunes since she was a child, and is as much a soldier as any man 
of the company, quick of step, sharp of eye, warm of heart—bestowing 
a goutte right and left on a few poor old comrades, who, in spite of the 
blood they have shed for France, have not the wherewithal to drink 
to her prosperity. Jeannette, Margot, giddy light-hearted creatures, 
who wear provoking little slippers, and simple gowns that no arm, 
however enterprising, can possibly put out of order—joyous mistresses 
and facile companions, who are fond of ‘wine and little suppers, and 
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can rap out a naughty word or two if needs be, but who, for all that, 
are sufficiently honest outside the ménage. Claire, the blooming 
modiste, the fresh daughter of the gravedigger, whose happy 
laughter rings from her window through the churchyard, and who 
lets her white doves fly about to coo among the tombstones. 
Frétillon, 


“Cette fille 
Qui frétille,” 


who has twice had diamonds and equipages, and who has sold even 
to her petticoat for some worthless scamp who beats her. And Lise, 
how we love her! Lise, the sensible, pink-cheeked, dark-eyed, faith- 
less little beauty, charming in her merino dress as the piquante chere 
amie of the poet; charming in her satin shoes, her diamonds, her 
aigrette, her duchess’s airs, as the mistress of a grand seigneur, when 
she has deserted the singer’s attic for the gilded grandeur of a palace. 
We prefer her vivacity, her naturalness, her frolicsome conviviality, to 
Pyrrha reclining upon roses, to Chloé, the Bacchante, rousing the 
slumbering city with the noisy echo of her songs, to Lesbia, to Lydia, 
even to the fair-haired Corinna in her trailing tunic. Whata graceful 
picture she makes in her modest attire, more provocative of indiscreet 
regards than the flaunting flounces of the grande dame! With all 
the dimpled rosy Amorini, nestling in the folds of her draperies, and 
her black glancing eyes more dangerous than machines infernales, 
she is Venus in the guise of a riotous little grisctte, who loves 
champagne and dinners at the restaurant, and Sunday pleasure 
parties in the countrified suburbs of Paris. 

The loves of Lise and the chansonnier seem as harmless as the. 
affection of two wood-pigeons. The lad, without fortune, without a 
career, with no more gold in the world than that which nature has 
put upon his head, sets up a little establishment in a top-garret ; his 
companion, a merry young girl. They eat their strawberries out of 
one plate, drink out of one glass, and exist upon kisses and rhymes. 
She is always fraiche and coquettish and trim as trim can be (the old 
type of the Parisienne, the natural ally of the student), and he is 
amorous, a poet, barely twenty, and intoxicated with the voluptuous 
ecstasy of being. It may be wrong, who can doubt that it is so? 
but we forget the impropriety of the modest little ménage when we 
see sweet Lisette smiling as she hangs her shawl up at the window to 
keep out the inquisitive eyes that are continually peering into that 
suspicious attic ; and the slender boy, in his shirt-sleeves, reclining on 
the bed (for chairs are an unknown luxury), pouring out a glass of 
Bordeaux from a bottle supplied by some soft-hearted traitewr, while 
he carelessly trolls the burden of one of those delightful chansons 
that later on are to render his name immortal. 
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“Le vin charme tous les esprits: 
Qu’on le donne 
Par tonne, 
Que le vin pleuve dans Paris, 


Pour voir les gens les plus aigris 
Gris.” 


Like Jean-Jacques Rousseau (an English writer the other day 
spoke of him as John-James !), the gawky foot-boy and illiterate phi- 
losopher, Béranger sprang from the ranks of the people—that vast 
and ever turbulent sea which in its perpetual agitation throws up 
from time to time a wave whose echo goes reverberating throughout a 
world. 

With no father or mother to speak of (one lived at Anjou, and the 
other was installed in lodgings near the Temple), the earliest days of 
the poet were spent in his grandfather's house, a tailor of the Rue 
Montorgueil. Thence he was packed off to the care of his aunt, an 
aubergiste at Péronne, who, not expecting the forlorn little apparition, 
received the child like a dog ina game of skittles; although, to do 
her justice, she turned out afterwards to be a worthy woman, who 
loved her nephew as the apple of her eye. Destined to be a thorn in 
the side of Mother Church, young Béranger began to trouble her 
early. As a choir-boy, he so murdered the responses, and so awk- 
wardly handled the sacred vessels, the abbé finding one day that there 
was no more wine to go on with the communion, let slip an epithet 
that was anything but sacramental at his careless chorister, hastily 
gabbled through the mass, and escaped into the sacristy, vowing that 
such a stupid blockhead should never again be permitted to stand 
before the altar. 

From droning canticles in a nasal whine, and clattering the sacred 
silver utensils as though they were his aunt’s pots and kettles, the 
embryo songster entered the service of a petty jeweller, who, while 
waiting for the customers that never came, manipulated a little copper 
to keep his hand in, and entertained his juvenile friend with the record 
of his adventures in the world of gallantry. 

Forsaking the domicile of this gay goldsmith, the youth became 
clerk to a notary, risen to be a justice of the peace, in whom he was 
fortunate enough to find an indulgent master, a learned guide, and a 
firm friend. 

' What a charming sketch he has left us of this good old M. de 
Bellenglise! We seem to see him, with his handsome eyes and his 
amiable smile, his long frock-coat buttoned all down the front and 
his wide round hat, as he walks slowly along, carrying whichever of 
the two little dogs, the constant companions of his lonely rambles, 
has got tired the first, and is lagging behind. 

_ Those calm uneventful days in Picardy spent by the obscure saute- 
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yuisseau, were vividly remembered when the renowned chansonnier, 
already old, revisited the breezy haunts of his childhood, and wrote 
of them in a few exquisitely pathetic stanzas: 


“Lieux ou jadis m’a bercé l’espérance, 
Je vous revois 4 plus de cinquante ans. 
On rajeunit aux souvenirs d’enfance, 
Comme on renait au souffle de printemps.” 


At fifteen years old we find the future lover of Lisette seated on 
a high stool before a desk, copying columns of figures into a ledger, 
in lieu of scribbling couplets and bouts vimés on odds and ends 
of paper. His quick-witted volatile father, who is always going 
up and down in the world, a stone that is perpetually rolling without 
accumulating any moss, has opened a banker’s office in Paris. 

After two or three years of factitious prosperity, Béranger pere 
becomes bankrupt; and the son, joyous, poor, free, and already a 
poet in secret, cheerfully mounts up six flights of stairs to a garret 
on the Boulevard St. Martin. 

Then begins the glorious gay vie de Boheme—the ringing verses 
thrown off to be sung at some petit diner that the impecunious visitors 
at that high and airy apartment have clubbed together to provide— - 
the frequent intervals of che maigre, when soup and roast and dessert 
are all represented by an unpretending banquet of bread-and-cheese— 
the merriment that laughs in the very bosom of poverty—the friend- 
ships that will last a lifetime—the loves that will endure a day! 

Things go on in this heedless fashion until the young poet’s clothes 
hang about him in rags, and his three remaining shirts threaten to 
fall to pieces with the next washing. Driven to his wits’ end, he takes 
some manuscript verses and, thrusting them into an envelope, directs 
them to M. Lucien Bonaparte, Senator. 

Two days later the shabby author (he has borrowed a coat and 
a pair of trousers for the occasion from one of his fellow-revellers) 
is ushered into the presence of the brother of the First Consul, who 
receives him with every mark of favour. The illustrious Mecenas, 
himself a poet and an orator, takes a noble pride in encouraging 
genius. He bestows a present of three thousand francs on his new 
protégé, for whom he procures a post at the Academy, with a grant 
of a thousand francs a year 

From this time forward the fortune of Béranger was made, if 
one can apply such an expression to a man who was a8 poor as a 
church mouse to his dying day. He rose speedily into fame and 
popularity ; but his poems brought him little besides a reputation. 
The thousand francs coming in from the Academy sufliced for his 
own frugal wants. Whatever else he could obtain by writing or any 
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casual employment went to keep his reprobate father and such of his 
family as were still alive. 

Courted by the noblest men of France, counting among his 
friends the bearers of some of her most distinguished names, such as 
Thiers, Lamennais, Sainte-Beuve, Desaugiers, Dumas, the great 
chansonnier shrank from mixing in its salons with the society that 
dresses before it dines, and frames its speeches, and controls its 
gestures, by the laws of etiquette. ‘here was only one spot where he 
could feel at ease, and that was beneath his own humble roof, where he 
could receive his old friends in a loose coat and flowing cravat, and 
sing them songs without restraint, as they gaily pledged each other 
seated around his hospitable board. 


“Oui, le bonheur est facile 
Au sein de la pauvreté; 
J’en atteste l’Evangile; 
J’en atteste ma gaité. 
* * * * 
D’un palais léclat vous frappe, 
Mais l’ennui vient y gémir. 
On peut bien manger sans nappe, 
Sur la paille on peut dormir.” 

Béranger never left off sowing his wild oats, but diligently carried 
on that process long after the thoughtless days of youth had fleeted 
by, and he was a benevolent-looking old gentleman at the easy-chair 
and carpet-slipper stage of existence. 

Nor do we hear that he was ever much the worse for his ir- 
regularities, except that he was bald before he was thirty, and now 
and then got a bad headache, which might happen to anybody who 
drank nothing stronger than spruce, and went three times a Sunday 
to chapel. He was always what Frenchmen call wn pew jewne, and 
that too when he was quite old, and ought to have known better. 

Unlike his contemporary, Honoré de Balzac, lord of the realm of 
fiction, as he of song, who was always dreaming of the angelic 
duchess or countess smelling of poudie a la maréchale, fated to 
caress him one day in her boudoir, and pass her white jewelled fingers 
through his hair as she held his head on her knee and whispered 
words of delicious love-flaitery in his ear, our poet chose his 
énamoratas from the lower classes. It was Rafaelle and the pretty 
baker-woman, only the pretty baker-woman’s name was legion. For 
our feckless singer never so far flattered the prejudices of society as to 
marry ; but went on extolling the grisette, courting her with assiduous 
ardour, perhaps sometimes even getting the worst of it in a scrimmage 
with one of those goddesses of the Quartier-Latin, like Rousseau, who 


fled before the mop-handle of the infuriated Thérése, until the very 
end of the chapter. 
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In latter years Béranger used to get an occasional morbid fit, which 
was perhaps only natural after ‘so much fiddling and junketing and 
merry-making. Then he begins to mourn the loss of the thick waving 
locks of youth; he passes every leaf of the dead scentless flowers 
between his regretful fingers’; he sees all the bland little Cupids troop- 
ing away with limp wings,and averted heads. He remembers that the 
season of loves is over ; that the bitter wintry winds have begun to 
blow; that the dewy damask rose is only represented by a heap of 
brown shrivelled leaves, under which Love himself lies buried, never 
to rise again. And then the,tears stream down the furrowed cheeks 
of the poet as he winds the sprigs ‘of cypress and yew among the 
strings of his golden lyre. 

But, hola! 

“Quelle est cette fille qui passe 
D’un pied léger, d’un air riant ?” 

The wicked old boy has caught sight of a neat ankle, of a tiny slipper, 
of an alpaca apron, of a linen“ collar round a ravishingly white neck. 
Forgetful of his momentary depression, he starts anew into love and 
life, just as the broad disc of the flower lifts itself up in the light of 
the sun, and as quick as thought*his arm steals around the slender 
waist, while his lips break again *into a torrent of delicious song, as he 
once more realises the delightfulifact that the fount of poetry and 
passion is not yet utterly dry:within’ him. 

He was an incorrigible Bohemian, shameless and totally irre- 
claimable. A mocassined Comanche could as soon have felt at 
ease in a starched collar and tight patent-leathers as the gipsy- 
like en fantdu peuple in the;breeches and silk stockings of a court 
uniform. 

At the meridian of his fame he might have been almost anything 
and everything—even President of the Republic and the First Man in 
France—when the choice spirits who shouted his’ refrains over their 
midnight cups, came into power by*a sudden turn of Fortune’s wheel. 
He might have had his cherished boon companions up the back stairs 
of the Tuileries to a snug little repast in his private apartments, where 
the mirth and conviviality of those jolly bacchanals of the Boulevard 
St. Martin would have made the painted walls of the palace ring 
again ; and he might have taken his afternoon nap, with a silk hand- 
kerchief over his head, on the very throne on which the modern 
Cesar sat under the purple velvet hangings and gold imperial bees, 
giving audience to obsequious ex-potentates, who came begging for 
the restitution of a crown. 

But, wisely enough perhaps, he deprecated the enthusiasm of 
his admirers, and put stars, crosses, dignities, and ministers’ port- 
folios aside, with his charming smile, and still more charming 
philosophy : 
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“Non, mes amis, je ne veux rien étre; 
Semez ailleurs, places, titres et croix. 
Non, pour les cours Dieu ne m’a fait pas naitre: 
Oiseau craintif, je fuis la glu des rois.” 


Had it not been for the difficulties in which he sometimes found him- 
self in consequence of his political songs, which did not please the 
powers that were, his life would have passed calmly and unevenly 
away in the midst of great events. 

The 18th of July, 1857, will never be forgotten by those who 
were in Paris on that day. The whole city turned out to do honour 
to the funeral procession of its beloved poet (who should have died 
like Anacreon, choked by a grape-stone, and not quietly abed), while 
throughout France there was universal mourning. 

So inconsiderable was the fortune left by this great and gentle man, 
whose purse was closed to no one, that at the time of his decease it 
might almost have been said of him, in the words of his own song : 


“Pour tout bien, 
Il n’avait rien 
Quwun chien.” 
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A RINKING STORY. 
By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ JENNIE OF “ THE PRINCE’S.”’ 





4 
OFF. 


“WELL, boys, good-night,” says Jack, attending us, his suppered 
guests, in our exit from his lodgings. “Our affair is really settled 
now, is it not? No backing out, Signor Edgardo de Lislo of the 
most serious countenance ¢” 

Edgar and I give signs of assent. We two are down in the 
narrow passage by this time, struggling into our waterproofs; for 
the proverbial third day’s thunder-storm has damped the glowing 
summer heat and washed the blinding dust away in deluging 
showers. And, while we so soberly prepare ourselves to meet the 
weather, Jack, in a position that displays more agility than elegance, 
is descending the staircase on the outer side of its balusters. 

“What a great gorilla you really are, Jack,” says Edgar; “ your 
unfortunate landlady will have to appear with a dustpan presently 
and gather up the fragments of her rash tenant’s limbs.” 

“The pretty pieces—ha! ha! ha!” laughs Jack far more noisily 
than the occasion or the silent midnight hour warrant. “ Jolly old 
girl, fancy her turning out in her cap frills and her robe de cham— 
‘armed cap-d-pie, in glorious array,’ in fact! By-the-by, we may 
catch sight of some new and attractive robe de chams t’other side of 
the water. That will suit me admirably.” 

“Jack,” says Edgar, pausing with his hand on the door handle and 
speaking in the gravest tone, “I really must back out of our proposed 
excursion even now, if you intend to go away on any love-making 
escapades. My character-——” 

“Come, you two, give up discussing, and say good-night,” I inter- 
pose with decision, “ until Thursday, Jack; and mind you are in time, 
for, once on board, we start with or without you.” Having said, I 
stroll leisurely away over the well-washed pavement, leaving the 
other two to continue their verbal pleasantries. 

When Edgar at last overtakes me he says, “ What a fellow that is! 
There is no possible dependence on him.” 

“He is true to the core nevertheless,” Ireply. ‘“There’s a little 
too much of the schoolboy about him for his years, but surely neither 
of us like him the less for that.” 
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“You may not, but——” 

“You do not either, and would be sorry enough to start without 
him. For my part, I long to see him among our vis-a-vis, and know 
how thoroughly we shall enjoy his despair as he realises that he can 
neither understand nor be understood by the natives.” 

“ He is sure to make us appear as ridiculous as himself,” says Edgar 
(who, I suspect, is personally a little uneasy on the score of French 
conversation). 

“Surely we have sufficient mental strength to survive such a 
possibility ?” I inquire. “You are not repenting of our social enter- 
prise already, are you ?” 

“T ama little uneasy, I confess,” says Edgar, and, after a pause, 
adds, “ Bob, you are steady and good-natured, will you make your- 
self responsible for Jack’s vagaries ?” 

“To what extent ?” 

“Well, if I find I cannot put up with his nonsense, will you under- 
take to bring him home without me ?” 

“ Most certainly I will, and think you a much worse fellow than 
the friend I have known for a dozen years, and who has never yet 
turned his back on a man in a difficulty, and—which is more to the 
point—never will.” 

“ Do not reckon without your host,” says he, and laughs. 

“No, but I am quite ready to reckon with him,” I reply. ‘And 
I also feel secure we shall neither of us come off the worse for that 
bargain.” 

We are still walking westwards. The rain is over, there is a 
delicious freshness in the air, truly reviving after the past day of red 
heat and white glare; the clouds are moving swiftly, filled with a 
sudden desire to bestir themselves after the enforced repose of the 
last forty-eight hours; and the Lady Moon, wistful, pallid, looks on 
in an easy one-sided fashion upon the vagaries of the refractory 
elements. Jack’s quarters are east of Regent Street, we two prefer 
the breezier neighbourhood of Shady Grove,8.W. Edgar Lisle and I 
have lived together, for better, for worse, with a most unconjugal fidelity 
for more than six years now, and I think we mutually approve this close 
companionship. The proposed excursion that is to come off on 
Thursday is the starting per steamer direct from St. Katharine’s 
Docks to that exclusively French watering-place yclept Boulogne. 
In this fayourite resort of the distinguished French aristocracy who 
incline to bathe @ la Frangaise, we Londoners purpose spending 
the month’s holiday graciously accorded to us by the decrees of our 
seniors in a certain very exclusive Government office. Jack Lacy— 
who until lately was one of us in said office—had been somewhat 
summarily dismissed for “larking.” He has at present no particular 
occupation. This state of dolce far niente is not an unusual one for 
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him; he has experienced the same at several periods in his varied 
career, and it causes him no sense of embarrassment. He is a younger 
son (one of many) in a noble and prolific house. His family is of 
high degree, and its influence is great. However sudden Jack’s 
downfalls, he speedily gets picked up again by said family and said 
influence. From his nursery days of fun and mischief he has 
always been treated as “ that dear naughty Jack,” and now that he is 
getting on for thirty he still finds himself “the pet” of two elderly 
maiden aunts, who adore him for his handsome face and for the 
never-ending fun and frolic of his ways. As in those nursery days 
the elderly ladies provided Jack with “tanners,” so they are now ready 
on occasion (somewhat frequent these, I suspect) to supply ‘ poneys.” 
A little judicious coaxing is all that is required, and that power of 
fascination is one of Jack’s greatest. Well may he laugh in happy 
and careless ease, quite secure that his morrow will look after itself, 
or be looked after for him, when it comes. 

Happy, light-hearted, careless Jack! He certainly has never taken 
life gravely, and one is inclined to believe with him in his sunshiny 
future. 

At 11 a.m. on Thursday morning Edgar and I have taken up 
our position on the upper deck, and we calmly survey the fussy 
and heated arrivals below. Already the bell has sounded, and 
final shouts to and fro pass stentoriously between various nautical 
men and boys—nautical as to their voices and phraseology, that is. 
Whether or not actively connected with our or any vessel, who can 
determine? At this moment Jack, lending his porter a helping hand, 
stumbles across the steamer that constitutes a temporary highway to 
ours. With musical greetings and radiant smiles Jack “hails” 
us. We two steady men are clad in tweed of a modest pepper 
and salt complexion, but Lacy has adopted a fancy yachting costume 
of bright blue serge, resplendent with gilt buttons that refract the 
sun’s rays, and dazzle Edgar’s eyes as he remarks in an aggrieved 
tone : 

“1.11.6, complete, I presume? Naval supers, procured at 
999 High Holborn, warranted not to shrink! How can you turn out 
like that, Lacy ?” 

“You don’t mean to tell me you have the effrontery to grumble at 
my get-up?” cries Jack, honestly surprised. “Well, upon my word, 
you are hard to please, Lisle! Now, Bob, doesn’t it look out of the 


common ?” he adds, turning to me with an injured air. 


“That it certainly does,” say I gravely. 

“Ah! knew you would approve. You do know what’s what when 
you see it. Graspilands built it, against his will and fancy I honestly 
admit, but he won’t forget to make an extra charge for our discussion. 
However, as he is not likely to get paid by me for the next ten years, 
that won’t much matter. Now, Lisle, be reasonable ; you surely would 
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not have had me come out on the spree in ten yards more of Oxford 
mixture just to match your twenty, would you? ‘Two bitters to one 
bright sherry is surely enough at a time ?” 

By this time we are really off, and we all find the passage thoroughly 
enjoyable. There are some vile boats on that London to Boulogne 
service, but the Swift is a grand exception—and does her work 
admirably. ‘The sun is hot, but these are August days, gue voulez- 
vous? The saline breeze that meets us as we pass Herne Bay is 
perfectly exhilarating, and the midnight glimpse of slumbering 
Boulogne fills us with bright anticipations of the morrow. The town 
is decidedly picturesque. Below it spreads along in new and more 
regular lines, but the older parts round gradually upwards until they 
crown distant heights, vaguely defined by the lights that twinkle at 
intervals along the upper routes. 

We round the breakwater in a graceful curve, and then steam 
slowly into the harbour. We are all averse to the fact that women 
walk off with the trucks on to which our examined luggage is piled, 
“but in Rome do as Rome does,” Edgar advises Jack, who vehe- 
mently protests against this reversal of his notions of what is due to 
the softer sex. Truly, to look at these brown, horny-handed, rough- 
voiced beings, one might fancy oneself among the Gorgons of 
Hellenic days, rather than among the daughters of that Eve who has 
given us our mothers, sisters, wives! - 

Here I feel tempted to indulge my companions in viva voce 
suggestions and reflections as to Eve; her probable influence on the 
sex ; as to the excellence no doubt of these luggage porters, who seem 
such grotesque specimens of nature’s vagaries; how, probably they 
in their modest homes excel in every domestic virtue; how— 


but, being suddenly reminded that we are to have a swim at 7 a.m., 
considerately desist. 


II, 
ALL THERE. 


Wuat a morning, O ye Gods! Sun, sea, sky, one glorious blaze of 
resplendent light ; the smiling rays of Phoebus Apollo caught quiver- 
ing on the ever-changing face of Venus Aphrodite, who rejoicingly 
absorbs, then gaily reflects them. In the dim distance I see that 
pearly haze that foretells intense heat to come ; while into my window 
at present blows freshest, most delicious breeze that ever inflated the 
lungs of man. 

Having bathed and strolled into the lower town, through the market, 
and to the ramparts, we three L.’s—Lisle, Lacy, and Lynton—return 
ravenous to our déjetiner. The windows of the “Imperial” salle a 
manger are eight in number, and their outlook isseawards. At each 
window stands a small table, at each table (save the one reserved for 
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us) is seated a breakfasting-party. Edgar and I take our places. 
Jack has remained in the vestibule, attracted by the placard on which 
marvellous specimens of French caligraphy make known the names 
of the inhabitants of the two hundred rooms in the hotel. That 
those names are for the most part truly British no travelled reader 
(if his travels have extended to Boulogne-sur-mer) will require to 
be told. 

At the table next to us a French family is seated—apparently the 
only Gallic party intheroom. Madame, Monsieur, Mademoiselle, and 
le fils unique, evidently the correct combination of l'enfant terrible 
and gdaté for which French youths are famous. This lad looks an 
uncommonly sturdy specimen of close-cropped boyhood though, and 
his dark-blue school uniform becomes him. His mother and father 
are also fine stalwart people ; she rejoicing in a complexion that would 
rival an Englishwoman’s, and not by any cosmetic disguising her 
handsome grey eyebrows, or the neat white sausage curls, packed up 
in close order on either side of her cheerful countenance. Monsieur 
is grey also, and decidedly handsome, and with tender care ministers 
to the wants of certainly the loveliest girl, whatever her nationality, 
that has ever delighted my eyes. 

I am facing the party, Edgar—poor fellow—has his back towards 
them; the head of our table is left for that loitering Jack. Without 
insular rudeness I can watch Marie—so Madame repeatedly calls the 
younger lady, presumably her daughter. Marie is, as the famous French 
song has it, “ blonde comme les blés.” She has clearest eyes of clearest 
hazel, a brilliant complexion, lips pouting and coral, and with all this 
as demure a look ever any maiden out of pension wore. 

“ But is it then that she cannot find it?” says Madame, turning 
her head towards the door of the salle impatiently. 

“ Certainly, chzre amie, she is not quick, but have patience, she will 
come, or will you that I go to seek her ?” inquires Monsieur, also 
looking doorwards. 

Whose coming do they expect ? . 

Enter Jack—his head and hand, that is. He throws the door back 
as though for the advent of some princess, and in walks, laughing, 
blushing—Marie! the very Marie who is still sitting at the next 
table, demurely sipping her win ordinate. I look on in intense 
amazement while Monsieur le pére rises, leaving one Marie seated, to 
go and meet the other as she enters the room. He acknowledges our 
Jack’s courtesy by a ceremonious bow, and makes some speech also ; 
but Jack—in French—is speechless, and, blushing furiously (a novel 
experience I should think), follows the laughing Marie number two 
along the room. Arrived chez maman, this second lady takes from Jack’s 


hand a reticule he has been carrying, and with a nod and smile seats 
herself beside number one. 
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Anything more marvellous than the likeness between demure Marie 
and saucy Mignon (her name also is audibly repeated by all the 
members of her family) I have never seen. As for our blushing 
Jack, when he finds his lovely heroine of a small adventure on the 
stairs (hereafter repeated to us sotto voce) seated in duplicate at the 
next table, his bewliderment is greater even than mine, who have been 
hitherto only a passive spectator. Edgar, who is doing ample justice 
to his cételettes and omelettes, not to mention the St. Emilion, quietly 
concludes “ we two” are up to some nonsense as usual, for he has as 
yet seen nothing of the twin demoiselles, who have so captivated and 
perplexed his companions. 

Presently Jack in a discreet whisper tells us how he was still 
conning over these names in the vestibule, when a sudden descent of 
various articles (a shower of reels and scissors, he says) on to the stone 
pavement caused him to turn. Then he beheld Mademoiselle Mignon 
who had allowed a reticule to fall from her hand, its multifarious 
contents tumbling in wild confusion down the stairs, and farther. 
How she, laughing and blushing, had said innumerable little French 
words to him, while he, probably following her lead in all particulars _ 
(except the French words !), had groped about in all directions for the 
stray reels of cotton and silk, the thimbles, needles, and scissors. 

“ Most romantic, a modern Penelope evidently,” grumbles Edgar 
reprovingly. 

Jack, not heeding his would-be mentor, goes on expatiating on 
Madounainalic! 8 lovelineg: and grace, and explains, to our amusement, 
his intense disgust at his own inability to say one intelligible syllable 
to his fair charmer. 

“She shook her head at my English,” says he ruefully, ‘and all 
I could say in French was bon soir or de Teau chaude, s'il vous 
plait !” 

At this moment there is 2 commotion at the adjoining table, and Ju 
famille (not Benoiton, but as we learn later) Camille departs. 

Lacy and I watch the slim girlish figures in their neat black gowns, 
closely fitting, irreproachably made, walking away from us down the 
room. Jack and I stare so persistently that even Edgar turns his 
head. 

‘Their figures are wonderfully alike indeed,” he says, “and very 
graceful they look. Iam sorry I missed their faces. I approve of 
knots of golden hair coiled up high, like that.” 

“Ah! but her face!” cries Jack ; “if you had only seen her lovely 
face !” 

“ Their lovely faces,” I amend. 

“It is almost one truly,” he says, “and it would be hard to say 
which one prefers, if any preference be possible ; still I think I could 
pick out that saucy smile of my friend’s anywhere.” 
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“ Your friend, you conceited young puppy,” cry I, laughing, while 
Edgar remarks : 

“Pray, Jack, don’t drag us into an affair of coffee and pistols. 
You have not the least idea of the exclusiveness, the touchiness, and 
the dignity that prevail in a comme i faut French family.” 

“Oh, Lisle, do come down from your stilts for an hour or two!” 
says Jack with mock entreaty. 

“Let us be off to this famous rink,” say I, “on which we are to 
broil for the next three hours, according to Lacy ——” 

“Tf only Fortune favours us and we find ¢hem skating!” cries 
Jack enthusiastically. 

Edgar shrugs his shoulders; and on to the rink we go. 

By this time “‘ rinks” are as well known as fountains or canals to 
all the world, but when we went to Boulogne, Edgar and I beheld 
this new and wondrous institution for the first time. Jack, who has 
a knack of knowing, seeing, and doing everything from its very 
beginning, had of course “rinked” on the only compo at that time 
laid down in London for the purpose, and visited by London’s upper 
twenty. I say “twenty” advisedly, for surely the plutocracy must 
have doubled the number of “ people who can do everything” by this 
time. The Boulogne rink is admirably situated in the grounds of the 
Etablissement, whose terraces and salle windows look out upon it. 
In the morning the devotees consist of beginners, and very haltingly 
and stumblingly they conduct themselves. 

“ Don’t holloa until you are out of the wood!” says Jack, laughing, 
and himself sailing away with an easy grace that at once makes him 
the mark of envious glances from surrounding eyes. Lisle is going 
“to look on and think about it,” and I, having had my feet somewhat 
numbed by untoward straps and buckles, essay to balance myself on 
light wheels, and signally fail—you may read it ignominiously fall, 
if you choose to be hypercritical. Having recovered my equilibrium 
with absurd difficulty, I stumble along by the railings. 

“Why, you actually fell down, Lynton!” says Edgar, as though he 
were telling me some news. 

“Of course I went down,” say I, naturally annoyed by his stupid 
remark. 

“TI don’t see why you say of course,” he replies gravely, “for it 
seems to me the easiest thing possible to go along on four wheels. 
You must be just .as well able to balance as on your feet.” 

“Must 1? Well, I just wish you could try it yourself.” And in 
no amiable spirit I jog along, clutching eagerly at the helpful railing 
that so materially assists beginners. 

“Cenest que le premier pas qui cote, hein ?” says a French voice 
behind me. And from under a broad-brimmed Leghorn hat smiles 
the pleasant countenance of Camille pere. 

We both grope on, holding closely by that iron rail, conversing 
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amicably at intervals. Young Achille—the hopeful—scuds wildly 
about to his father’s delight, but the two lovely M.’s are nowhere to 
be seen. 

Mons. Camille looks with admiration at Jack, who is thoroughly at 
home ‘on wheels,” and deplores repeatedly that ce monsiewr does 
not speak French. Presently Camille pére stops abruptly and, 
pointing to the path that leads from the swimming bath towards us, 
says, “ Voila mes petites avec Madame.” 

The ladies approach the railings, and Monsieur graciously informs 
them that he finds me “a charmant jeune homme who speaks French 
comme nous autres.” On this a general conversation commences, bu t, 
although informed so pointedly that I am charmant, I notice with 
envy that both the lovely demoiselles follow with keen interest and 
admiration the gliding pirouettes and mazy evolutions of Jack Lacy, 
and pay very little heed to me, in any sense. 

Mignon, I hear, skates parfactement, but Marie is wn peu timide. 
Presently Mignon shows us that she can rival Jack himself, and 
Marie, with the ceremonious sanction of papa, lays her little hand, 
daintily gloved in palest peaw de Suede, upon that lucky Lacy’s arm. 
Together they glide hither and thither, under the strictest surveillance 
from maman of course. 

This groping along the rails is really too irksome I think, and with a 
sudden access of courage essay, like some very juvenile and wholly 
inexperienced fledgeling, “ to take wing.” Twice I have stumbled from 
one end of the rink to the other with tolerable success. The third 
time, alas!—startled by the too sudden advent of that most intrepid 
Mignon—I make a decided fauz pas, not only upsetting myself, but 
—woeful to relate—Mademoiselle also. Edgar, standing close by, 
rushes to the rescue. Her wrist is cut—bleeding! 

She tries to smile, bless her, and all the while the colour is dying 
out of her face. She assures me, “It is nothing, nothing at all.” [ 
curse my clumsiness, my ill-luck, the fates generally; while Lisle 
quietly produces sticking plaister and pocket scissors, and daintily 


covers up the scar made by some steel excrescence on my horrible 


skate. So disheartened am I by this misadventure that I take off 
the wheels then and there. 

Madame Camille has summoned her daughter to “ repose herself” 
a little, and Edgar naturally seats himself beside them, and with his 
gravest manner utters such French words as he manages to remember 
from his school-days. He tells me this afterwards, and I know the 
number is not legion ; still the general effect of his Gallic efforts is 
evidently pleasing, for Mignon smiles archly and is interested, while 
both Madame and Monsieur honour Lisle with their polite attention 
now. I feel so lonely, so “out in the cold” somehow (amid these 
satisfiel people, and under this broiling sun!), that I turn my 
back on rink and rinkites, and wander away vaguely, eventually 
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into the shooting gallery, where I pop away to the tune of five 
francs. 
That sweet little white wrist of Mignon’s, with the bleeding scar 


upon it, is always before my eyes. How I would have loved to kiss 
those coral beads away ! 
* * 


* * * * 

The sudden intimacy between Lisle, Lacy, and the Camille family 
has decidedly ripened when next I see them all. They are sitting 
together in the salle at the Htablissement, listening to the afternoon 
concert. Madame and her daughters have industriously brought 
forth some species of beaded and woolly needlework, Achille is clinging 
with demonstrative affection to Jack’s arm, while Edgar and Monsieur 
are evidently deep in some political (?) discussion—the discussing 
being chiefly left to the Frenchman! I approach this happy party, 
who occupy a select corner looking on to the rink and conservatory, 
and find myself received with decided coolness by all but dear old Jack, 
who I believe is honestly delighted to burst forth into a torrent of 
speech, and to be understood once again in his mother tongue. 

Marie, the demure, whom from the first I have singled out as the 
most perfect of women, gives me one of her half shy and wholly 
bewitching glances. To her I venture to address myself. She 
receives my remarks most graciously, but I soon find that I was thus 
encouraged with a purpose, and that purpose is to act as interpreter 
between this lovely French girl and English Jack. And while I am 
thus occupied I see Mignon come across from her sofa to a chair by 
her sister's side, on the pretence of matching some flossy coral silk 
(that looks as though her lips had kissed it and given it its glorious 
hue), and she also joins our—z.e., literally, my—conversation. For it 
now becomes my pleasing task to translate for all three. And while I 
speak, they look, but they don’t look at me. 

At the hotel Lacy has arranged with an English-understanding 
waiter that we three L.’s should find our places opposite the famille 
Camille, and throughout the table dhdte dinner we have the 
pleasure of regarding and noting the loveliness and the bewildering 
likeness of the twin blondes our vis-a-vis. They are evidently 
dressed for the soirée at the Etablissement ; not in heavy trailing silks 
or tarlatans and gauzes of many hues, such as our country-women 
the whole length of the table have adorned (?) themselves in, but in 
some soft black material, semi-transparent, wholly becoming, open at 
the throat and showing the fairest skin, and a simple crimson rose. 

Our attention is so completely absorbed by the grace and beauty of 
these girls that we take very little heed of the marvels of art and 
fashion that are seated near us on every side. And yet they surely 
merit a page to themselves, so wonderful are the vagaries of nature es 


displayed at a table d’hdte muster. The prevailing opinion among 
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the ladies is evidently the reverse of Thomson’s, for here they prove 
that they consider they need “ the foreign aid of ornament,” and by 
no means think themselves “when unadorned, adorned the most.” 
Above all other amazement is that with which I behold the enormous 
weight of metal which Englishwomen hang about their persons. I 
have seen ladies toiling on a broiling summer day under a perfect 
load of jet or its still heavier imitation. A dozen rows of blazing 
black beads on neck and shoulders, huge bracelets on the arms, half a 
yard of beaded chain depending from the waistband, another to hold 
watch, trinkets, I know not what! Now how any other metal, pure 
or very much alloyed, is pressed into this decorative service, and we 
sometimes see what looks like a set of miniature fire-irons, the steel 
fittings of a workbox, silver purse, tablets, and more things far than I 
know the names of, dangling ponderously from the waist of the 
fragile sex! Our beauteous French M.’s—the vis-a-vis who so absorb 
our attention—rejoice in no other jewelry than the coral drop in their 
dainty ears, which are in themselves like daintiest shells. 

By-and-by we all find ourselves in the salle de danse, where Lacy 
is immediately recognised, pounced upon, and kept a most unwilling 
captive by some American ladies, with whom he had previously 
become acquainted in Paris. There is a neat wizened-looking little 
mother with black eyes and blacker hair, and there are three 
daughters, lavish and elegant as to dress, slim as to figure, waxlike as 
to complexion, and nasal—very—as to voice and utterance. 

The St. Thomases are only too pleased to recognise their handsome 
English acquaintance of the Grand Hotel, Paris. The youngest of 
the three sisters, who has the largest eyes and the greatest masses of 
black hair, evidently claims “Mr. Lacy” on the strength of some 
antecedent passages between them. Perhaps he then gave her the 
right to look upon him as her especial and most devoted admirer. 

“ Bob, old boy, cannot you go and talk to the old woman, and take 
this gushing little Miss Twang with you?” Jack whispers to me in 
piteous appeal. 

“What! while you are off to make some more of that silent running 
with lovely Mademoiselle Mignon? No, my dear Jack, I appreciate our 
French ladies far too well myself. Thanks.” 

That the Americans waltz to perfection is soon manifest to all be- 
holders. To use their own expression, their dancing is “ decided 
elegant ;” and the greatest marvel is that they never show the slightest 
symptoms of pace, which in their case certainly does not distress, and 
seems far indeed from “killing.” Not a tinge of colour flushes Miss 
Adelaide’s waxen cheek, though she waltzes with Lacy to the ‘ Manolo, 
from the first chords of that fascinating waltz to those last im- 
passioned ones that seem to play on one’s own nerves and tbrill 
with their delicious power. Jack, though always in good training 
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and generally “fit,” is not up to Miss St. Thomas’s staying 
power, and escapes from her in a state of breathless heat and 
exhaustion. Lisle has taken care to avoid being pressed into the 
St. Thomas’ service, and sits alternately talking and dancing gravely 
with the twin sisters. I also have had the honour of walking 
through a quadrille with Marie and the ‘ Lancers’ with Mignon, but she 
is evidently half afraid of my awkwardness, and has not forgotten 
that faus pas on the rink. They both decline to trust themselves to 
me waltzing, though a little later, to my decided annoyance, they both 
give Jack a turn. I admit they made several speeches and hesitated, 
as they had refused “votre ami Monsieur Lynton,” to accord such 
privilege to Lacy ; but of course Lacy’s persuasions carry the day here 
with the young maidens, as at home they have ever done with the old 
maidens his aunts. 

Next morning I refuse to partake of déjedimer with the other L.’s, 
and while they enjoy their jwalk, and later their biftek aua cham- 
pignons (on the excellence of which Edgar afterwards dilates ad lib.), 
I, in solitary martyrdom, gyrate on the rink, going through most 
arduous practice ! 

When the others arrive to ‘disport themselves, which they do en 
masse, I go to the hotel to refresh myself after the labours of the last 
two hours, and by-and-by saunter leisurely down to the rink. I have 
laid deep plans, and determined to ingratiate myself with Maman 
Camille, having perfect faith still in the powers of French mothers as 
to the absolute control and direction of the daughter’s heart. And 
being by this time in love, and very much in love, with fair, coral- 
lipped, demure Marie, I have quite made up my mind to approach her 
when the proper time arrives—officially and quite en régle, through her 
parents. Having two hundred a year of my own, and getting a rising 
salary of three hundred, I think is a fair prospect, to which the dot, 
however small, of a French bride will make a pleasing addition. That 
the Camille family is not one of the aspiring ones as regards social 
position I am fully persuaded from the fact of their being in 
Boulogne, in lieu of at Trouville or Biarritz, &c., but that the girls 
are ladies I know more certainly still, and here I can judge with my 
own eyes, and need make no inferences. 

Madame Camille receives me graciously, and I at once regret 
having lost many pleasing opportunities for conversation yesterday. 
Indeed I find her a particularly well-informed, intelligent, and some- 
what strong-minded woman, and, if I can persuade her daughter te 
come and live in London with me, I feel I shall not at all object to 
having such a mother-in-law—in France. 

Jack has possessed himself of Marie’s hands and laid them cross- 
way into his, and so they glide harmoniously to and fro, while 
Mignon executes marvellous pas in all directions, and usually comes 
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to a standstill, “to repose herself,’ somewhere in Lisle’s vicinity. 
He has evidently determined to lounge, and given up all idea of 
exerting himself on wheels. 

A week runs away pleasantly enough, and after many hours of 
solitary practice I triumphantly exhibit my skill to friends and 
beholders, and even venture to ask the hand of Mademoiselle Marie 
as my partner—on the rink. This is certainly the commencement of 
the happiest fortnight of my life. Marie is gracious, gentle, sym- 
pathetic. We talk French con amore (very much con amore where I 
am concerned), we skate well, and we even waltz delightfully on the 
slippery floor of the salle de danse. I hold her closely, and feel her 
balmy breath on my cheek, and whirl on in almost delirious happi- 
ness. We talk on the most varied subjects. She is naive, charming! 
She tells me of her past life in the convent, of her companions there, 
of the strict surveillance to which she has ever been accustomed, and 
of the delightful change to her home life, and to the kindly watchful 
eyes of her mother. It will of course be understood that we are 
never out of the immediate sight and supervision, though frequently 
out of hearing of maman. 

Marie, in her turn, asks me many interested questions about 
English school and home life, about my friends, my amusement, my 
business, and invariably manages to introduce pertinacious little 
inquiries and remarks about both Lisle and Lacy. She finds the 
former “ very interesting,” the latter “excessively amusing and of a 
gallantry!” and then comes that long and wondrously expressive 
“Ah!” that from such lovely lips must be like music, for even with 
the most ordinary Frenchwoman it has a powerful piquancy of 
expression that I don’t think we could put into any English mono- 
syllable. 

Certes, mine was love at first sight, and I tumbled into it, know- 
ingly, delightedly, as we sat over that breakfast in the Imperial 
Hotel, and love has progressed and thriven, daintily fed by a 
constant and delightful intercourse with Marie, who seems to me in 
every respect the one woman, the only woman, to whom I would 
gladly trust the care of my happiness, while, as far as I could settle 
her future, it should be as cloudless and as delightful as she herself 
could wish. As for Jack, without many French words (he has 
picked up a stray phrase here and there), he has evidently ingratiated 
himself with papa and his favourite laughing Mignon; and Lisle is 
apparently quite content to look on at the game, taking a generally 
grave but no special interest in the players. 

Meanwhile Jack spends many trying quart-d’heures on the rink, on 
the beach, and at the Htablissement, in avoiding the determined pursuit 
of the St. Thomases. They have seized upon Lisle and myself too, 
each in turn, but Lacy is now, as he evidently has been before, 
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favoured and a favourite. The girls excel on the rink as they do in 
the ballroom, and get so much admiration from others that they 
surely might leave Jack alone, and so enable him to pursue his incli- 
nations towards the lovely French blonde. But Miss Adelaide, who 
I imagine has a strong will of her own, has determined on capturing 
Mr. Lacy (oh! the twang with which she enunciates that name), and 
it requires all his ingenuity (of which he has a fair share) to evade 
being seized upon and carried off into the American circle. Even 
during his matutinal swim he is not safe, for it has twice happened 
that Miss Adelaide has volunteered “ to race him a quarter of a mile” 
in the water. On one occasion she challenged him suddenly as she 
floated, and before he had recovered his amazement at being accosted 
by a mermaid with coils of black hair wound around her head, and 
mischievous eyes shining out darkly from under their wet lashes, 
she had turned on her side and taken a lead, gliding swiftly and 
cleverly over the sun-sparkled surface of the sea. How far that 
quarter of a mile was, where it began and where it ended, no one 
quite knew, but Lacy declared Miss St. Thomas had fairly beaten 
him by a length! He certainly had a depressed and vanquished air 
about him for some few hours after. In fact, Lisle and I agreed that 
Miss Adelaide must have taken the initiative and proposed marriage 
to her handsome English friend in the water! 


III. 
BACK AGAIN. 


Ture weeks are over, only one remains of this most enjoyable 
holiday. We have all returned from another grand ball at the 
Etablissement. I have been intensely happy and satisfied to-night. 
Never have I found Marie so soft, so gentle, so yielding, I had almost 
said tender, as she has appeared to me this evening. We have 
danced three times together, and have walked through the airy 
corridors, with less supervision than ever: before. The parents 
Camille evidently have learnt to trust the Englishmen, perhaps even 
they approve of what I feel sure every one must have discovered 
by this time—my adoration for Marie. This is the flattering unction 
I lay to my soul! 

It is quite evident too that Jack has made himself very well 
understood by Mignon, and I half fear he has been somewhat rash, 
not to say indiscreet; for, having had my last delicious waltz with 
Marie to-night, I determined not to dance with any one else after, 
and sauntered with a cigarette, out into the grounds. And there I 
suddenly came face to face with Jack, who was standing very close 
to Mignon, both of them partly hidden by some protuberant rock- 
work. He held her hands in both his. She was speaking so eagerly 
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that he was too much engrossed by her conversation to heed my 
approach. I instantly and discreetly retreated. I fear my footsteps 
on the ground must have startled them, for they moved hurriedly 
away, and I have very little doubt that Jack has very rashly 
entangled himself with the daughter, without addressing himself, 
as a I'renchman expects, to Monsieur le pere. This course I have now 
fully determined to take on the morrow. I think over ways and 
means, and smoke my last peaceful pipe, as I lean from my 
bedroom window and gaze out on the far-spreading lulling sea, 
that with my vague thoughts seems lost in a hazy and distant future. 

A sudden tap at the door interrupts the somewhat perplexing 
current of my ideas. 

“ Entrez.” 

And enter Jack, who, without speaking, flings himself full length 
on my bed with a groan, as of one in great pain. 

“Good heavens, old boy, are you ill?” I cry, amazed at this most 
unwonted exhibition on his part. 

“Oh! in a devil of a mess,” says he, “and awfully cut up.” 

“Hard up?” I inquire. 

“ That not more than usual,” he says; “ but awfully ill-used.” 

“Surely you are the last man to make such a complaint with 
justice,” say’ I. 

“There you are very much mistaken,” he replies. 

“ Enlighten me then. Can I help you?” 

“Yes; you might argue with the old man, and tell him that he is 
doing a very unfair thing by her and by me!” 

“ What! Monsieur Camille?” 

“Yes, of course, Monsieur Camille !” 

“ Bui are you doing quite the right thing by. him, Jack?” I ask. 
“ Do you mean to say that you are serious about this matter? Do 
you really intend to marry, you most restless and unsettled of men ?” 

* Of course I do, and she loves me, bless her, she told me so. I 
got her away from those watchful old birds for a few moments and 
made her come out into the grounds with me. She was awfully 
frightened at her temerity—témérité, as she says in her pretty 
French babble. I understand her well enough, and, by Jove, I could 
never have believed in such a power of love as possesses me... 
and I am just as wretched as—as—lI did not know a fellow could be! 
But it’s rank slavery, it’s selling your very heart’s blood, and I won’t 
stand it; Ill make her run away and defy them. 

. And you really were idiot enough to speak to the girl first, with- 
out consulting the father?” I i inquire, fully realising the enormity of 
such conduct from a French point of view. 

“ By Jove, Bob,” cries Jack, “ you must be mad. I don’t want to 
talk French love to the father! Glad enough was I to make her 
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understand my feeble Gallic periods, but she is such a clever darling. 
I certainly did not intend to stultify myself with the governor. You 
must bully him for me to-morrow. The fact is there was not much 
difficulty with her. I did not have to say much of any sort. We 
seemed to feel we understood one another. I may have proved 
myself a fool as to foreign conversation, but if a man is in earnest, I’ll 
bet you any money he can make a true woman, be she Hottentot, 
Greek, or Spanish, know the true state of the case pretty soon. As 
for this beautiful little Frenchwoman, for all her conventional reserve, 
she did not resent my kissing her pretty hand, or her prettier cheek 
either, and she whispered, ‘Si je t'aime aussi mot; and then—oh, 
isn’t it maddening !—she went on to explain, with tears in her voice, 
that she was fiancée wn viewe mossoo, and that mossoo would be here 
to-morrow, and the marriage is fixed for their return to Marseilles. 
Poor little darling! She trembled so awfully, and then some prying 
beggar came tramping over the gravel, and that frightened her too. 
She was sure it was ‘Papa!’ So, without anything further, and in a 
bewildered state of happiness and misery alternate, we hurried back 
into the ballroom, and I had to give my darling up to maman, 
who received us both with a most unusual frown. So to-morrow is 
to be our last delightful skate, our last engrossing silent French 
conversation.” 

“Why not make an effort, Jack?” I suggest, after meditating 
awhile. “Put down your income and your expectations in so many 
francs, come to Mons. Camille with me, and let us plead our cause 
together. I can explain to him that we have reasen to believe that 
his daughter favours your suit (not that that is likely to propitiate any 
French parent), and then——” 

“Put down my income and my expectations! Do you mean to 
insult me, Mr. Lynton ?” says Jack, laughing, though the laugh is rueful 
enough. “ You, who know so well that I have neither, and that this 
mossoo who is expected is riche—énormément riche—she said so.” 

“ That certainly sounds rather hopeless for you,” say I. 

“ And that is not all that’s tormenting me. There's that Adelaide 
St. Thomas girl ; she—well, she—of course you will think me a conceited 
ass, but upon my word she almost offered to marry me, and she says 
she is rich enough for both of us and plenty to spare. What do you 
think of that as a cool proposition ?” 

“T think you should decidedly accept the generous offer—if you 
can !” 

“Tf I can! While I am loving Marie to distraction, while I have 
her ‘ si je t'aime’ ringing in my ears, and the knowledge of the first 
kiss she has ever given to a man maddening my recollection. . . . 
Oh! Bob, you cold-blooded luckiest of men, you don’t know what 
being in love means, you can’t sympathise with a fellow a bit. How 
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should you? However, you are a good soul, and will speak up for me 
to the old gentleman to-morrow, won’t you? Tell him a bit about my 
family. I have never boasted about that before anyhow, but Ja 
noblesse is sure to be of some use with Frenchmen as well as English- 
men, isn’t it? Tell him about the rich old aunts and——” 

I can bear it no longer, and with a choking feeling ask : 

“Could I have understood you? Did you really say you were in 
the garden with Marie Camille to-night? That it was Marie whose 
hands you held, Marie who—who—kissed you ?” 

“Of course it was. Why this access of melo-drama, my dear 
Bob? Near the rink in that shrubbery we stood.” 

“ And it was Marie who told you she loved you ?” 

“ My good fellow, have you been asleep this last half-hour ?” 

“No, I only wish I had, and that I could find all this—a dream.” 

“Of whom could you have thought I was speaking then?” asks 
Jack, bewildered. 

“Of Mignon, whom from the first I believed you loved.” 

“Oh! what a mistake. No; she is much too gay and flighty for 
me. They are as like as two peas to look at, but Marie is worth a 
dozen of the other, to my mind.” He pauses, in pleasing recollec- 
tions no doubt, and then says, “ Bob, promise me you will do all you 
can with old Camille to-morrow, and I'll pledge myself solemnly to 
work like a nigger, to give up all larking, and to set about making a 
regular income, and to put by every penny I ever get from the dear 
old aunts.” 

“Yes, Jack, I promise you I will faithfully tell her father all that, 
because—because—she loves you.” 


* * * * * * * 


I don’t know what sort of a night Jack passes after he leaves me, but 
Tam perfectly aware that no sleep comes to put me even temporarily out 
of my misery. I fully realise now that I have learnt to love Marie with 
the strong passion of earnest manhood, favoured by circumstances, carried 
away with additional force by all the unusual in our surroundings and 
relative positions. Until lately my days have been spent in steady 
monotonous work, my relaxation in profitable reading. And what 
travelling I have done in the old days was as tutor and companion to 
Jack’s eldest brother, the heir to the noble name and house before 
alluded to. Under these circumstances flirtation has been an unknown 
art to me, and I had never before seen any girl to whom from the first I 
felt myself so strongly drawn, to whom from the first I longed to 
devote the rest of my life. 

In any case I know fully “the spell is broken and we must part.” 

“We'll leave the rinking, old boy,” says Jack to me, “ and we'll 
watch our opportunity and go to the father and confess. Eh ?” 
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He tries to smile, but he too looks pale and wistful, as I thought I 
did when I had done shaving. We go on to the Etablissement arm 
in arm. Edgar, ten days ago, yielded to the joint persuasions of the 
charming twins, and, very gravely, very totteringly, commenced to go 
on wheels. Both the demoiselles assist him with untiring patience. 

“They evidently look upon you as a sort of elderly relation,” says 
Jack to him ;“and the parents Camille seem to share that opinion, for 
Edgar gets many a privilege which to us jewnes gens (I am only 
five years younger than Lisle by-the-by) is systematically denied. 
Edgar has on occasion been allowed to wait for one or both the young 
ladies if they have not been ready to start on some outward jaunt 
together ; he has been trusted to walk habitually with them through 
the dim airy corridors at the Etablissement when they have been too 
warm after dancing, &c. He has a way of taking these honours 
most gravely, and no one has ever supposed him capable of any 
“ flirting propensities.” 


On arriving at the rink Jack changes his mind about skating, and, ~ 


mounted on the familiar wheels, glides swiftly and with a distinct 
purpose across the asphalte to where Marie is sitting. She will not 
skate to-day and looks so sad. 

As Lacy skims onwards he comes into sharp contact with Lisle, 
who trembles on his skates. As he so sways, endeavouring to recover 
his balance, he gets another jerk (more mischievous than accidental 
this one) from young Master Achille. Lisle, quite disabled now, 
falls heavily with his foot twisted under him. Poor fellow! he 
almost faints with pain, and turns deadly white. His ankle-bone is 
broken. 

This puts a finishing touch to our misery. Jackand I manage 
to carry Lisle to a cab, and get him the best surgical attendance 
Boulogne affords. Mme. Camille tends him like a mother with 
unceasing care and gentleness. I was unjust in my estimate of that 
dear lady, and only now in these last days learn to appreciate her 
goodness, and often think how I should love to have her daughter as 
wife, and would not at all object to her as mother-in-law, nor in any 
sense desire that she should dwell in France. 

Meanwhile ce view monsiewr has arrived. He is a short, stout, 
bumptious man, with a big grey moustache, small piercing black 
eyes, and a red ribbon dot in his button-hole. He is addressed as 
“Monsieur le Vicomte,’ he has his valet in attendance, and from 
Paris arrives next day, for the benefit of himself, his fiancée, and her 
mamma, the handsomest victoria and the best pair of horses to be 
seen in Boulogne. 

Marie looks so depressed and sad that Jack cannot bring himself 
to acquiesce in stubborn facts, but persuades me, much against my 
better judgment, to make an appeal to the stern parent Camille. 


| 
| 
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Timidly enough, with a very forlorn hope sort of feeling, Jack and I 
go to Mons. le pére. I make a formal demand in Mr. Lacy’s name 
for the hand of the Vicomte’s fiancée. Poor Mr. Lacy stands by, and 
with me beholds Monsieur Camille’s ill-repressed amazement at our 
united audacity. In silence we watch the grandly ceremonious air 
with which Monsieur bows as he in flattering terms declines the “too 
much honour” which we have been anxious to do him and his family. 
At the same time he tells us that Mlle. Marie is fiancée, and that 
the noces will take place next month. 

After this there is an end to the joys of Boulogne. The rink has 
been discarded as having too much fatigued Marie and made her pale. 
To us it has been too miserably haunted by the remembrance of joys 
past. So for the next few days we spend our time in attending to 
poor helpless Edgar, whom we at last leave—minus a foot—still in 
the kind care of motherly Mme. Camille. I believe Jack makes 
some final desperate effort to see Marie alone, and I know that I am, 
sorely against my will and better sense, inveigled into putting Jack’s 
feelings down in French. Ardent feelings, wild promises, passionate 
entreaties to her (whom we both love) to run away with my friend 
and rival! But from poor Marie comes only a small bunch of forget- 
me-nots, laid daintily in a white paper, and never a responsive word. 
We do not even see her again, and hear from Mignon, who is 
zealously guarded also, that her sister is tant pew souffrante. 

So, at dead of a summer night, we depart from Boulogne, leaving 
the gravest of us L.’s behind, and taking anxious hearts with us! 
But we two even do not go together. Duty calls me to London, but 
Lacy has no special duty anywhere at present, and so allows himself 
to be persuaded to go to Paris for a month or two with the St. 
Thomas family. 

Three months later he thence writes me word that he has accepted 
their further invitation, and means going over to the Philadelphia 
Exhibition with them. And at the end of his letter he explains: “I 
saw that confounded Vicomte and her in their carriage in the Bois on 
Sunday. They have been married a month! She saw me, and as I 
lifted my hat she bent her head, and did not meet my eyes again. 
It was all over in half a minute, but it was awful, and has made me 
wretched, and after that it don’t seem to me to matter whether 
I go to Philadelphia or to Jericho. One thing is certain, I must: 
get away from Paris and from the chance of meeting her thus 
again.” 

As for Edgar Lisle, though he lost his foot, he came off best of the 
three, in spite of that disastrous rinking. He has gained for himself 
the affection and the hand and the dot of the charming Mignon. 
She confessed to him that she once had a decided “tenderness” for 
“ce Monsieur La —ey—” whom she found s¢ gat, si riant, but she is 
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now certainly well content with the absolute possession of the bon 
coeur that goes with the air sérieuwx of Edgar Lisle. 

And I—plain Bob Lynton—who am neither very laughing nor very 
serious, but a most mediocre sort of fellow, have had to settle down in 
solitude in our Shady Grove apartments, and only now and then get an 
hour’s rinking in the evenings, at Chelsea or at Lillie Bridge. Andon 
alternate Sundays I make my way to Westbourne Park, where, in 
a pretty semi-detached villa, the most fortunate of the three L.’s has 
made himself a happy home, with the merriest of the blondes of 
Boulogne, with whom we had some such happy times—rinking. 
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CHARLES YOUNG. 


TuereE is no profession in which such striking contrasts of character 
and career are presented asin that of the actor. Here, indeed, extremes 
meet ; vice and virtue, the highest rectitude and the most pronounced 
rascality may stand shoulder to shoulder: at one end we have the 
gentleman in the best sense of the word; at the other the vagabond 
in the worst, and with every shade of each to form acontinuity. Both 
in the abstract and the practical, the actor’s is a high and noble 
calling. His sermons are more eloquent and more impressive than 
those of the pulpit, since they appeal to the most sensitive qualities 
of the human heart—its sympathies. He wields an enormous power 
for good or evil. Say that his influence is transitory, that it does 
not endure beyond the night, in that he is scarcely inferior to the 
greater preacher who exhorts each Sunday his congregation to live 
in peace and love with all mankind, to banish malice, greed and 
uncharitableness from their hearts, and follow in the steps of a 
Divine Guide. His audience go forth next day to hate, to plunder, 
to raven for gold, and to oppress their fellow-man, with no echo of his 
noble teachings lingering in their gouls. Yet it would be presump- 
tion in us to say that such lessons are wholly fruitless. For who 
knows what latent seed may have escaped the scattering? So it is 
with the stage: the man or woman who at night applauds a generous 
sentiment, or weeps over the imaginary wrongs of a fictitious hero or 
heroine, may the next day commit the very acts which excited 
their tears and indignation; but even to have done homage to 
virtue in the abstract tends to preserve their souls from becoming 
wholly indurated, and none can tell, not even the person wrought upon, 
whether at some time those chastening memories may not have 
inclined them to some gentleness inexplicable even to themselves. Our 
experiences form a strange inextricably woven web, yet every thread 
might be traced back to some forgotten impulse. There is no waking 
hour of our lives but some new thought, good or bad, is cast upon 
it; like seeds, perhaps, upon a stony soil, thousands perish where one 
germinates, but that one, even after long years have passed, and 
with them the memory of the hand that sowed, grows into a strong 
and healthy plant. 

In my last paper* I attempted to trace the career of a great, but 


* «Edmund Kean,’ TEMPLE Bar, February. 
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most erring and unhappy genius; in my present I have taken that of 
an actor who in every respect was his opposite. Yet man is much 
as his opportunities make him, and while Kean was reared miserably, 
cursed in a bad mother, a proud soul exposed to every humiliation of 
destitution, Young was brought up in comfort, almost affluence, and 
received the training atid education of a gentleman. Few if any of 
the actor’s vicissitudes and trials fell to his lot ; whether by force of 
ability or good fortune, probably a little of both, he escaped that 
dreary progression, those toils and hardships, which have usually 
embittered and chequered the lives of the most fortunate actors. He 
mounted at once to the highest rung of the ladder, and after a few years 
of probation in comfortable provincial engagements, he took that posi- 
tion upon the London stage which he relinquished only by his own free 
will, and retired into private life a man honoured by all who knew him. 

Such contrasts set us thinking. Had those two children changed 
places in their infancy, would their lives have still been the same, or 
might they have changed places? Ofcourse in such speculations we 
must make allowance for idiosyncrasies. 

Charles Mayne Young was born in Fenchurch Street in 1777. His 
father, who was a surgeon, appears to have been anything rather than 
an estimable character. While yet a child, Charles went on a visit to 
his aunt and uncle, Dr. Miiller, the court physician, at Copenhagen. 
There the King and Queen and Queen Dowager became so fond of 
the boy that they would have kept him altogether. At parting they 
gave him a purse, which the Queen had worked for him, filled with 
gold, a watch, and two portraits which had been taken of him—one of 
these was hung in the King’s private cabinet. 

He commenced his education at Eton, but altered circumstances at 
home, through the dissipated habits of the head of the household, 
rendered his stay there brief, and he was removed to Merchant 
Taylors’. By-and-by the father’s conduct rose to such a height of 
infamy, that the sons removed their mother from beneath the paternal 
roof, and Charles took her support upon himself. 

His first entrance into life was as a merchant’s clerk. It does not 
appear how he first came to entertain the idea of taking to the 
stage; the only information to be gleaned upon the subject is that 
given in the ‘Memoirs’ of Mathews, who relates that he met him 
as an amateur in some theatricals held in a loft over a stable in 
Short’s Gardens, Drury Lane. Young soon grew tired of the dull 
drudgery of office work, and in 1798 we find him making his début 
at Liverpool, under the name of Mr. Green, in Young Norval. His 
success appears to have been immediate and assured. The year after 
his début, we find him engaged for the principal business at Man- 
chester. Thence he migrated to Edinburgh, and at once established 
himself in so high a position, both histrionically and socially, that in 
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1802 we hear of his being a guest at the table of Walter Scott, with 
whom he contracted an intimate friendship. 

It was in 1804 that he first met the beautiful Julia Grimani, who 
soon afterwards became his wife. There was something of romanca 
attached to this lady’s history. The Grimanis were an ancient and 
illustrious family, who had given five Doges to Venice. Gaspar, 
Julia’s father, had been destined for the church, but not only did he 
break his own vow of celibacy, but persuaded a nun to do the same. 
They were married, and coming over to England they took up their 
abode here. After some years he became professor of mathematics at 
Eton. But ere this his first wife had died, and he had married a 
beautiful girl named Mlle. Wagner, who became the mother of Julia. 
This child was a protégée of the Countess of Suffolk, under whose roof 
she resided some time. There she received offers of marriage from 
more than one nobleman, but declined them all, and on her father’s 
death determined to take to the stage. Her friends, as a matter of 
course, did all in their power to dissuade her from such a career, but 
in vain. She appeared towards the close of the Haymarket season 
of 1804 as Juliet, and made so decided a success, that the managers 
of all three theatres were anxious to secure her. She determined, 
however, to go into the provinces for a time, and appeared at Liverpool 
that same year. Charles Young was the leading man, the Romeo, 
Jaffier, Hamlet of the theatre. Very soon their stage love became a 
reality, and early in the following year they were married. It was 
a deep and passionate love upon both sides. But their happiness 
was doomed to be short-lived. The lady died within fifteen months, 
after giving birth to her first child, now the Rev. Julian Young, his 
father’s biographer, to whose reminiscences I am largely indebted 
for this article. 

This gentleman relates a romantic and pathetic anecdote touching 
his mother’s death, which is worth transcribing. During the summer 
months, when their professional duties permitted them, she and her 
husband were in the habit of taking excursions into the country around 
Manchester ; sometimes they extended their walks so far that they 
would put up for the night ata village inn and return to town next 
morning. In one of these rambles they strolled into the pretty village 
churchyard of Prestwich, and sat down under the sweeping shadow 
of a beautiful birch-tree. It was a glorious summer’s day, and the 
peaceful calm of the scene produced a deep impression upon the mind 
of the young wife, then shortly to become a mother. “If anything 
should happen to me,” she said, laying her hand upon her husband’s 
shoulder, “ promise that you will lay me beneath this tree.” A few 
weeks afterwards both her sad forebodings and request were fulfilled. 
In such respect were both held that every shop was shut along the 
whole route by which the funeral passed. 
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Although he survived her fifty years he never married again. 
His heart was buried with his dead wife beneath that tree in the 
little Lancashire graveyard, and her memory remained green and 
beautiful to him through all that time. As he grew old this feeling 
intensified ; he was continually reverting to her beauty, her tender- 
ness to him, her devotion to her parents. At such times he would 
take her miniature from the recesses of a secret drawer, and, as he gazed 
upon it until the tears ran down his furrowed cheeks, he would 
deplore its unworthy presentment of her sweet face, and then he 
would produce from a cherished morocco case a long tress of chestnut 
hair. His very hopes of heaven were interwoven with her image, and 
“Thank God! I shall soon see my Julia,” were almost his last 
words. 

The innocent cause of this bereavement was christened Julian, a 
combination of his mother’s names, Julia Ann. That mother’s old 
friend, Lady Catherine Howard, the daughter of the Earl of Suffolk, 
offered to take the infant; but the father wisely disapproving of the 
boy being reared in a sphere so much above his prospects in life, 
preferred confiding him to the care of another kind lady who made 
a similar proposal, the daughter of one Captain Forbes, an officer in 
the Royal Navy. 

Thanks to the warm recommendation of his friend and old fellow- 
amateur, Mathews, a correspondence was opened between him and 
George Colman. Young asked £20 a week and a benefit; to which 
the manager replied that such terms ‘“ much exceeded any bargain 
formed within my memory between a manager of the Haymarket 
Theatre and a performer coming to try his fortunes upon the London 
boards.” “ We propose, then,” he says, in the last paragraph of his 
letter, “ £14 a week and a benefit; you to take all the profits of that 
benefit, however great, after paying the established charges. Should 
there be a deficiency, we ensure that you shall clear £100 by it. 
This upon mature deliberation is all we think prudence enables us 
to offer.” 

The offer was accepted, and Young made his début at the Haymarket 
on the 22nd of June, 1807, as Hamlet. It was an undoubted success, 
But from one corner of the theatre came a persistent hiss. Young 
soon suceeeded in detecting the malevolent personage, and recognized 
in him his own father. It was not the first time this excellent 
gentleman had given public proof of animosity against his children. 
Once he entered a stage-coach in which one of his sons (who 
afterwards attained some eminence asa surgeon) was sitting, and 
without speaking a word struck him a heavy blow in the face. The 
young man ordered the coach to stop, and as he alighted turned to 


the astonished passengers and said, “Ladies and gentlemen, that is 
my father.” 
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But to return to Charles's début. Peake, writing of this period in 
‘The Memoirs of the Colman Family,’ says, ‘‘ Colman was fortunate 
this year in the engagement of Mr. Charles Young from Manchester, 
who proved himself for many succeeding years an actor of sterling 
merit, a perfect gentleman in his manners, and a most delightful 
companion in private life. Mr. Young was indeed an honour to his 
profession.” What the companies of the Haymarket Theatre were 
like at this period I have endeavoured to show in a previous article.* 


Boaden, in his ‘ Memoirs of the Kembles,’ gives the following notice 
of his first appearance : 


“My amiable and accomplished friend Mr. R. Westall, I remember, 
begged that we might see this début together; he had a side box at the 
Haymarket on that night, and we received very great satisfaction from 
that able and judicious actor. Confessedly, however, it was the Hamlet of 
Kemble; discriminated only by the personal perfections, or, if you will, 
imperfections of the performer. It was not so philosophic, but more 
solemn; there was more vehemence and less pathos; the volume of 
voice was great, and of good tone, but the articulation was not nice, and 
he laboured under a lisp whenever the letter s occurred. But there was 


great ardour, vast animation, powerful action, untiring energy, good 
” 
sense. 


He played a round of characters: Don Felix in ‘The Wonder,’ Rolla 
in ‘ Pizarro, Penruddock in ‘The Wheel of Fortune,’ Petruchio, 
‘ The Stranger,’ and Sir Edward Mortimer in ‘ The Iron Chest,’ with 
considerable success. The following year, 1808, he received an offer 
to join the Covent Garden company for the ensuing winter at £18 
per week and a benefit. 


“ Harris thinks,” wrote Colman, between whom and the tragedian there 
had sprung up a strong intimacy, “ that a little interva. between the close 
of the Haymarket and the opening of the grand winter warehouse would 
be politic. I think so too. He proposes you fill up your hours as pleases 
you best; either by sitting still in town, or playing in the country, till 
towards the end of November, at which period he wishes you to appear at 
Covent Garden with all due honours, beginning from that time on a regular 
engagement for three years at the salary of £18 ‘a week, a benefit each 
year being of course included, which benefit, from your salary, will rank 
as one of the very earliest ones. My opinion is you should certainly 
accept the offer. . . . The fullest assurances are given that you shall be 
treated with the utmost candour and fairness, and with every attention to 


your fame, of which assurances I have no doubt. After all this, I say, 
close with this liberal offer.” 


John Kemble was of course the paramount power at Covent 
Garden, Cooke was also one of the company, yet Young held his 
ground firmly, played Hamlet three times to Kemble’s four, Othello 
to Cooke’s Iago; Reuben Glenroy, Sir Edward: Mortimer, Macbeth, 
Beverley, Lord Townley, &. He achieved his greatest success, 


* «The Colmans,’ TEMPLE Bar, April, 1876. 
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however, in Kemble’s celebrated revival of ‘Julius Casar’ (1812), 
of which Mr. Julian Young gives the following vivid description : 


“One would have imagined,” he says, “that the invariable white toga, 
common to all the male performers, beautiful as it is when properly worn 
and tastefully adjusted, would have rendered it difficult, at first, for any 
but frequenters of the theatre to distinguish, in the large number of the 
dramatis pérsone on the stage, John Kemble from Daniel Terry, or 
Charles Young from Charles Kemble. Whereas I feel persuaded that 
any intelligent observer, though he had never entered the walls of a 
theatre before, if he had but studied the play in his closet, would have 
had no difficulty in recognising in the calm, cold, self-contained, stoical 
dignity of John Kemble’s walk the very ideal of Marcus Brutus; or in the 
pale, wan, austere, ‘lean and hungry look’ of Young, and in his quiet and 
nervous pace, the irritability and nervous impetuosity of Caius Cassius; or 
in the handsome joyous face and graceful joyous tread of Charles Kemble, 
his pliant body bending forward in courtly adulation of ‘Great Ozsar,’ 
Mark Antony himself; while Fawcett’s sour, sarcastic countenance would 
not more aptly portray ‘ quick-mettled’ Casca, than his abrupt and hasty 
stamp upon the ground when Brutus asked him, ‘ What had chanced that 
Cesar was so sad ?’” 


Many people even said that the Cassius was superior to the Brutus. 
Young always had a great admiration for John Kemble, who was 
undoubtedly the model upon which he formed his style; and the 
latter seems to have been partial to his young rival and confrere. 
The last time they played together was in ‘ Julius Cesar.’ After the 
play Kemble entered Young’s dressing-room, and presented him with 
several “ properties ” he had worn in favourite characters, and begged 
him to keep them in memory of their having fought together, alluding 
to the battle of Sardis in the play. “ Well,” he said, “we have often 
had high words together on the stage, but never off.” On Young 
saying something that touched him he caught hold of his hand, 
wrung it in his and then hurried from the room. | 

In 1821 his son not being old enough for admission to Oxford, he 
proposed to give him three years at the University of St. Andrews, and 
wrote to his old friend Scott upon the subject. Thereupon he received 
an invitation to visit Abbotsford for a few days, bring the boy with 
him, and talk over the matter with Lockhart. Mr. Julian Young 
gives a capital account of this visit in his journal, fram which we 
will make one or two extracts : 


“As we turned into the gate and were being driven round towards the 
stables my father jogged my elbow, and told me to look to the right. On 
doing so I perceived, at a table in a window, a figure busily engaged in 
writing, which was none other than the ‘ Wizard’s’ self. I saw his hand 
glibly gliding over the pages of the paper; the hand whose unwearied 
activity had dispensed pleasure to many thousands, &c.” 


They are shown into the dining-room, where breakfast is prepared. 
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“It was not long before we heard the eager tread of a stamping heel 
resounding through the corridor, and in another second the door was 
thrown open, and in limped Scott himself. Although eight-and-forty years 
have passed away since that memorable morning the great man’s person 
is as palpably present to me as it then was in the flesh. His light blue, 
waggish eye, sheltered, almost screened, by its overhanging penthouse of 
straw-coloured, bushy eyebrows, his scant, sandy-coloured hair, the Shaks- 
perian length of his upper lip, his towering Pisgah of a forehead, which 
gave elevation and dignity to a physiognomy otherwise deficient in both, 
his abrupt movements, the mingled humour, urbanity, and benevolence 
of his smile; all recur to me with startling reality. He was dressed in a 
green cutaway coat, with brass buttons, drab vest, trowsers, and gaiters, 
with thick shoes on his feet, and a sturdy staff in his hand. He looked like 
a yeoman of a better class; but his manner bespoke the ease, self-posses- 
sion, and courtesy of a highly bred gentleman. Nothing could exceed the 
winning cordiality of his welcome. After wringing my father’s hand, he 
laid his own gently on my shoulders, and asked my Christian name. As 
soon as he heard it he exclaimed with emphasis, ‘Why, whom is he called 
after?’ ‘It is a fancy name in memoriam of his mother.’ ‘ Well, it isa 
capital name for a novel, I must say.’ This circumstance would be too 
trivial to mention, were it not that in the very next novel which appeared 
by the author of ‘ Waverley,’ the hero’s name was Julian. I allude of course 
to ‘Peveril of the Peak.’” 


Here is an anecdote of Lady Scott, whose want of appreciation of 
the genius of her husband quite “ startled” the writer : 


“My father had been admiring the proportions of the room and the 
fashion of its ceiling: when observing his head uplifted, and his eyes 
directed towards it, she exclaimed in her droll Guernsey accent: ‘ Ah, 
Mr. Young, you may look up at the bosses on the ceiling as long as you 
like, but you must not look upon my poor carpet, for I am ashamed of it. 
I must get Scott to write some more of his nonsense books and buy me 
a new one.’” 


After passing the day in a very agreeable manner, exploring, 
shooting, &c., dinner being over, and the gentlemen having partaken 
of their quantum of wine: 


“They withdrew to the armoury for coffee, when the ladies joined them. 
In the centre of a small dimly lighted chamber, the walls of which were 
covered with morions, and claymores, and pistols, and carbines, and cuiresses, 
and antique shields and halberds, &c., &c., each piece containing a history 
in itself, sat the generous host himself, in a high-backed chair. He would 
lead the conversation to the mystic and supernatural, and tell us harrowing: 
tales of glamour and second sight and necromancy; and when he thought 
he had filled the scene enough, and sufficiently chilled our marrows, he 
would call on Adam Fergusson for one of his Jacobite relics, such as, 
‘Hey, Johnny Cope, are ye waking yet?’ or ‘The Laird o’ Cockpen,’ or 
‘Wha’ wad na fecht for Charlie ?’—and these he sang with such point and 
zest, and such an undercurrent of implication, that you felt sure in what 
direction his own sympathies would have flowed had he been out in the ’45. 
When he had abdicated the chair my father was called upon to occupy it, 
and he gave from memory the whole of ‘Tam o’ Shanter.’” 
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He relates several anecdotes of Scott’s indifference, and even dislike, 
to music of a higher class. At a dinner at Lockhart’s, while two 
young ladies with fine voices were singing French and Italian duets 
in a most charming manner, he describes him as sitting absent and 
abstracted, his chin resting on his crutch stick, and his countenance 
betokening “a sad civility.” Presently Mrs. Lockhart began to 
play upon her harp “ Charlie is my darling.” The effect was electrical : 
his whole countenance lighted up in a moment, “ he sprang from his 
chair, limped across the room, and to the peril of those within his 
reach, brandishing his crutch, ‘shouted forth with more vigour than 
melody, ‘And a’ the folk cam running out to greet the chevalier. 
Oh, Charlie is my darling,’ ete.” 

Young remained at Covent Garden until 1822. His salary had 
been raised to £25 a week, but in that year the great attraction 
of Edmund Kean at Drury Lane so lowered the receipts of the rival 
house that a general reduction of salaries was proposed, and Young 
was informed that from that time the management could not afford 
to give him more than £20 a week. He refused to submit to the 
proposal. The Drury Lane managers hearing of this immediately 
offered him £50 a night, the same sum they were paying Edmund 
Kean, to perform three nights a week for nine months. The offer 
was immediately accepted, and bills were forthwith posted all over 
London, announcing that Edmund Kean and Charles Young would 
appear together in ‘Othello.’ Places were secured six weeks in 
advance, and the excitement between the partisans of the two 
tragedians was enormous; for here were the representatives of the 
two opposing schools—the classic and romantic, into which the 
theatrical world was divided—brought face to face, thus affording 
a fine opportunity for impartial judgment upon their several merits. 


“Since Quin and Garrick, or Garrick and Barry,” says Dr. Doran,* “no 
conjunction of great names moved the theatrical world like this. Both men 
put out all their powers, and the public profited by the magnificent display. 
Kean and Young acted together—Othello and Iago, Lothaire and Guiscard, 
Jaffier and Pierre, Alexander and Clytus, Posthumus and Iachimo, eliciting 
enthusiasm by all, but none so much as by Othello and Iago.” 


The ‘Examiner’ critic, writing of this performance, characterises 
Kean’s acting as infinitely surpassing all his former efforts : 


“How shall we convey,” he says, “an idea of these performances to those 
who were not present at them, and who will, we greatly fear, never have 
another opportunity of seeing such? For it is not in human nature to 
reach the pitch of excellence attained by Mr. Kean on the two occasions, 
without some extraordinary, involuntary stimulus, or sustain itself there 
for any length of time even with that stimulus.” 





* He is writing also of his appearance with Booth. 
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It had been arranged that they should alternate these two parts, 
but after playing Iago to Young’s Othello, Kean refused to comply 
with this condition : 

“T will rather throw up my engagement,” he said, “and you may 
seek your redress in the law courts. I had never seen Young act. 
Every one has told me he could not hold a farthing rushlight to me, 
but he can! He 7s an actor, and though I flatter myself he could 
not act Othello as I, yet what chance should I have in Iago after him 
with his d—— musical voice? I tell you what: Young is not only 
an actor, such as I did not dream him to be, but he is a gentleman. 
Go to him ; tell him then from me*that if he will allow me to keep 
Othello and Jaffier I shall esteem it a personal obligation. Tell him 
he has made as great a hit in Iago as ever I did in Othello.” 

But Kean could never reconcile himself to a rival, and he was . 
particularly irritable against Young. “How much longer am I to 
play with that Jesuit ?” he demanded of the managers. So excessive 
was his jealousy that even the triumph of a foreign actor was insup- 
portable to him. While at Paris he went to see Talma in Orestes. 
The ovation was tremendous; Kean was of course loud in his praises. 
“ Ah,” replied Talma, ‘if you are so pleased with Orestes, you must 
see me to-morrow night in Cinna; that is a far finer performance.” 
When they returned home Mrs. Kean was enthusiastic in her praises 
of the great French tragedian. The next morning her husband quitted 
Paris ; he could not endure to witness such a second triumph. 

In 1823 Young returned to Covent Garden. A  twelvemonth 
before the managers had lost his services for a paltry £5 a week; 
they were now glad to give him his Drury Lane salary, £50 per 
night, and from that time he never received a less sum. In 1828 he 
essayed Cooke’s great part, Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, with decided 
success. And in the same year he played Rienzi in Miss Mitford’s 
tragedy of that name. Strange to say, in an age that was so fruitful in 
dramatic writing, good, bad, and indifferent, while Kean, the Kembles, 
and even Macready, then only just rising out of obscurity, had 
authors more than enough to write for them, Young continued only 
to repeat the old parts or perform such new ones as did not rise in 
importance above two or three others in the same play. 

In 1829 he received an offer from the United States of £12,000 
for a ten months’ engagement, but having already made up his mind 
to retire, and being in a position to regard with indifference even so 
tempting a bait, he declined it. His farewell benefit took place at 
Covent Garden on May 31, 1832, and Hamlet, the part he had 
chosen for his début at the Haymarket twenty-five years before, he 
selected to take his final leave of the London public. In honour 
to him, Mathews appeared as Polonius, Macready as the Ghost. So 
great was the demand for places that the orchestra was converted 
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into stalls, an almost unprecedented thing in those days of an unin- 
vaded pit. The receipts were £643, and £81 were returned to those 
who were unable to find even standing room. 


The following account of his retirement is copied from the 
‘Examiner, for June 3, 1832: 


“Mr. Young took his farewell of the stage by performing for his benefit 
the character of Hamlet, on Wednesday last, to a house literally crammed. 
The noise arising from the uneasiness occasioned by this close packing 
prevented a considerable portion of the play being heard; but the last 
performance of this accomplished actor was, notwithstanding, greeted with 
every manifestation of applause. At the conclusion of the tragedy, 
Mr. Young delivered his farewell address. He expressed his gratitude for 
the great and continuous kindness shown him by the public for five-and- 
twenty years. He had shared their applause with a Kemble, a Siddons, a 
Cooke, and an O’Neil, and still to the last hour of his theatrical life found 
himself cheered and supported by their approbation. It had been asked 
why he retired from the stage while still in the possession of all his faculties 
unimpaired. ‘I will give you my motives,’ he said, ‘although I do not 
know that you will receive them as reasons; but reason and feeling are 
not always cater-cousins. I feel the excitement and toil of my profession 
weigh more heavily upon me than formerly; and if my qualifications are 
unimpaired so I would have them remain. I know that they were never 
worthy of the approbation with which you honoured them; but such as 
they are [am unwilling to continue before my patrons until I can offer 
them only tarnished metal. Permit me then to hope that on quitting 
this place Iam honourably dismissed into the bosom of private life, and 
that I shall carry with me the kindly wishes of all to whom I now respect- 
fully and gratefully say—Farewell.’” 


He survived his retirement twenty-four years, dying in 1856, at the 
advanced age of seventy-nine. A letter written to his son by a lady 
who knew him well, thus eloquently and pathetically describes the 
closing years of his life : 


“His gifts and accomplishments were various. His musical taste, his 
melodious voice, his wide range of anecdote, his extensive knowledge of 
life, his humorous power of portraying character, his arch, droll, waggish 
ways and stories, lent to his companionship a charm, which rendered 
him a desired guest in many of the stateliest houses of our aristocracy, 
where young men and maidens would gather round him eagerly: the one 
to discuss the incidents of the ‘run,’ and the comparative merits of dogs 
and horses (for your father, as you know, rode well and delighted in the 
chase); the other to beg for hints over their song-books, and to listen to 
his exquisite recitations ; while all of every age and degree could thoroughly 
enjoy the waggery of his spirits, and join in the laughter called forth by 
his innocent peculiarities. He had a somewhat stately manner, tinged no 
doubt by the old dramatic element, which was so pronounced in him—and 
so far he was certainly artificial—but this was eagerly distinguished from 
his true nature, so that it only imparted a kind of grotesque flavour to his 
quaint, and sometimes grandiloquent, treatment of trifles. As time ran on, 
and the black hair became silvered, and the Roman features lost some- 
thing of their classic sternness, and the well-balanced figure began to stoop, 
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a deeper tenderness and seriousness gave new interest to his character. 
Naturally he had a devout frame of mind; and now he declined reading 
any of the lighter literature of the day, and confined himself to meditation 
on the sublimer mysteries of the Christian faith, with the simple heart of 
a little child. ... His person was well known at Brighton, where he 
passed the decline of his days. Friends in plenty clustered round his 
couch, or gladly sat with him in the gloaming, as he hummed his songs of 
the olden time, for his piano was a never-failing resource, a beloved com- 
panion up to within a few hours of his death. He had a faithful heart for 
humble friends, and those who had known him through his upward career 
were cherished by him to the last, and remembered in his parting bequests. 
Many were the acts of large and thoughtful liberality that signalised his 
life throughout long years, and which became known only when infirmity 
and failing memory obliged him to lean on others as his almoners. By 
the side of his sick bed stood a little mahogany table with an éver-opening 
drawer, into which the large white hand would be thrust as oft as any tale 
of sorrow or application for help reached his ears. ‘What will ye have ? 
was the only question asked, and out came the gold and silver without 
stint; and ‘Mind ye let me know when ye want more for the poor 
creatures !’ was sure to be his parting injunction. . . . I have often wished 
that Gainsborough or Sir Joshua could have drawn him as he sat in his 
richly brocaded dressing-gown and black velvet cap, with the dark eyes 
gleaming from beneath the great eyebrows; the snowy hair, and grave 
serene mouth firmly closed, until some sally of nonsense from one of his 
grandsons, or some stray joke from an odd nook in his own memory, would 
light up the old face with the rippling sunshine of mirth, and show how 
light a heart he carried beneath the burden of fourscore years. . . . To 
those who did, and who count it a joy for ever to have loved and been 
loved by him, I commend his dear memory. He wore the grand old name 
of gentleman unsullied to the end, and died in the fulness of his years 
beloved, honoured, and lamented.” 


Many anecdotes are related of his love of fun, and of that practical 
joking which was one of the favourite amusements of the time. He 
was always abusing Meadows, who resided at Barnsbury, for living 
so far from the theatre, and every time they met it was, “ Well, 
Meadows, where do you live now?” One day he was riding towards 
Regent Street, when he saw the comedian in front of him. Raising 
his voice (and it was a most powerful organ) he shouted out, “ Meadows, 
where do you live?” ‘At No. — Belgrave Square,” cried out the 
actor, and quick as lightning disappeared up Jermyn Street, “ before,” 
says Plancké, to whose ‘Recollections’ we are indebted for this anecdote, 
“an emphatic impeachment of his veracity rolled like thunder over 
the heads of the amazed, but amused pedestrians from Waterloo Place 
to Piccadilly.” ‘The last time he called upon me (Planché), he 
left his card, upon which was inscribed, ‘”Tis I, my lord, the early 
village cock!’ ” 

He was received as a guest at the houses of the highest aristocracy. 
Once while hunting (his favourite exercise) with the Earl of Derby, 
he was thrown from his horse and picked up insensible. That night 
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he was to play ‘King John,’ at Covent Garden. The play had to 
be changed. But nevertheless there appeared in the ‘Morning 
Chronicle,’ next day, an elaborate critique, which pronounced an 
unqualified condemnation upon the performance. We have heard of 
similar cases, even in this enlightened era. He was an especial 
favourite with Lord Essex. They were so much together, and on 
such intimate terms, that Poole, being asked what Englishmen he 
had seen in Paris, replied, “ Only Lord Young and Mr. Essex.” 

In his life and habits he was most abstemious. His son tells us 
that he subsisted one whole season upon carrot soup, and a pint of 
porter per day, another, upon two mutton chops, bread, and a pint 
of dry sherry. Writing from Dublin during one of his engagements 
in that city, he says that except on three days, when he dined with 
the Lord-Lieutenant and the Chancellor, he had been “rioting on 
boiled fowl, mashed potatoes, and a pint of weak brandy and water 
per diem!” Living so many years alone he naturally acquired eccentric 
habits, of some of which his son gives a very amusing account : 


“ He considered humidity the besetting sin of our insular climate; and 
thought it therefore expedient to counteract its effects by scientific rule. 
He had but little scientific knowledge, and as I have less than none, I will 
not attempt to define what I do not understand ; but he talked much of the 
benefits of the rarefaction of the air by means of heat. The practical 
results of his theory I could understand when I would enter his bedroom 
in the middle of July, at night-time, and see a perfect furnace blazing up 
the chimney; his bedroom candle, lighted, on a chest of drawers; two 
wax candles lighted on the chimney; two lighted on his toilet-table; a 
policeman’s lantern lighted for the night; and the handle of a warming- 
pan protruding from his bed and remaining there till he was prepared to 
enter it.” 


Among other peculiarities of taste, he preferred the town to the 
country, loved streets and shops and hated green-lanes; preferred 
adulterated articles to pure ones; manufactured champagne to the 
juice of the grape, &c. He had a horror of a home-baked loaf, 
and never went into the country without making a descent upon a 
baker's shop, “and filling the carriage with white, vicious alumy 
bread, sufficient to have lasted our household through a siege of 
moderate duration.” He would never have his fires lit with any 
other wood than certain prepared chips, covered with resin, which he 
carried about in huge stacks. 

As an actor he belonged to the classic school of Kemble, but his 
style was more natural than that of his master. 


“T cannot help thinking,” says the Vicomte de Soligny, “what a sensa- 
tion Young would have created had he belonged to the French instead of 
to the English stage. With a voice almost as rich, powerful and sonorous 
as that of Talma; action more free, flowing and various; a more expressive 
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face, and a better person, he would hardly have been second in favour and 
attractions to that greatest of living actors.” 


When he and Kean acted together, the contrast must have been 
remarkably striking; the chiselled face, fine figure, and musical 
voice of Young, against the gipsy-features, diminutive form and 
hoarse tones of his rival. But one flash of Edmund’s marvellous eyes 
could thrill the audience more than all the stately finished elocution 
of the other. Mr. Fitzgerald has well defined Young’s position in 
his profession, when he says (‘ Life of the Kembles’) he “does not 
light up an era.” His name is not associated in our minds with a 
aew starting-point in theatrical annals, as that of Betterton, Garrick, 
Kemble, Kean, and even Macready. But for all that he must have 
been an admirable actor, even when placed among so many brilliant 
stars as adorned the stage in his time. What a luminary would 
be such a one now could he shine upon us! That he had the 
instincts of a true artist is sufficiently proved by the following 
anecdote : 

One day when conversing with a friend on the importance of an 
actor possessing the power of realising a character, he mentioned that 
in his early career while playing Othello, the struggle in his mind 
between his love for his wife and the sense of wrong she was supposed 
to haye done him so overwhelmed him, that after smothering her he 
was in such an ecstasy of remorse and misery, that he flung himself 
upon the bed, burst into a paroxysm of tears, and was only recalled to 
the fact that the murder he had committed was not a reality by the 
rapturous applause of the audience." 

Under the date of July 5th, 1856, Macready recorded in his diary : 


“ Read with deep emotion the death of Charles Mayne Young, aged 79. 
My struggle in professional life was against him, and for several years 
we were in rivalry together, disliking of course, but still respecting one 
another. I am now the only one left of the men who made up the artistic 
constellation at Covent Garden. The news of Young’s death yesterday 
depressed me more than those who had witnessed our contention for the 
prize of public favour could have conceived. I had a very sincere respect 
for him. No two men could have differed more in the character of their 
minds, in their tastes, pursuits and dispositions; but his prudence,! his 
consistency in his own peculiar views, and the uniform respectability of 
his conduct, engaged and held fast my esteem for him, from the time that 
the excitable feelings of immediate rivalry had passed away.” 
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Che Capture of Serusalem by the Chaldeans. 
A LEGEND OF THE TALMUD. 


Aut hope is fled, but through the night, 
Forth from the Temple’s inmost height, 
Streams up to heaven God’s holy light. 


Six weary months of toil and care, 
One week of famine and despair, 
And yet the wondrous sheen is there. 


Before the dawn the warriors fly, 
Ah! God of hosts, no help is nigh, 
But still the flame leaps up on high. 


With stealthy tread and muffled face, 
Forth flit the last of David’s race, 
. But God is in His holy place. 


The wisest elders, sad and slow, 
Depart as suppliants to the foe, 
But still the heavenly flashes glow. 


Then Judah’s maidens pace along, 
Her mothers lead the weeping throng, 
And yet the blaze is bright and ‘strong. 


Now, gathering in the lonesome street, 
The bands of famished children meet,— 
List to the pattering of their feet. 


The glory rises as a cloud, 
And settling on the infant crowd 
Enwraps them in a glistering shroud. 
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Maria Cheresa, the Empress Queen. 


Ir has been said, “when women reign, men govern,” but the history of 
Maria Theresa gives a direct contradiction to this oft-repeated asser- 
tion. From the moment she ascended the imperial throne, she dis- 
played a love of power and a force of will, not surpassed by the most 
autocratic monarch. Her faults were few, her virtues many ; a woman, 
she accomplished deeds worthy of a great man, and is justly regarded 
in history as one of the most renowned and beneficent sovereigns that 
ever wore a crown. 

Maria Theresa Walpurga Amelia Christina, Archduchess of Austria, 
came into the world at Vienna, on the 13th of May, 1717. Her 
father, Charles the Sixth of Germany, was a man of small capacity, 
reserved manners, rigid in the observance of court etiquette, and of so 
grave a temperament that he was never seen to laugh. His taste for 
music amounted to a passion, which he indulged at an enormous ex- 
pense to the state, for upon one opera alone he lavished the sum of 


‘thirty thousand pounds in dresses and decorations. He was, however, 


a devoted husband to his wife, the beautiful Elizabeth Christina, of 
Wolfenbiittel, of whom Lady Wortley Montagu speaks in rapture 
during her visit to the Austrian capital. One of Elizabeth’s especial 
charms was her maiden-like modesty and bashfulness, the effect of 
which was heightened by the dazzling purity of her complexion. 
When Charles saw her for the first time he is said to have cried out, 


6 That, until then, he had not believed the world contained so beautiful 


a woman!” She was eminently, too, a woman of sense, and pos- 
sessed a greater share of tact and prudence than generally falls to 
her sex. 

The only son of the imperial pair, Archduke Leopold, died in 
infancy—a terrible blow to their ambitious hopes, as no other male 
issue gladdened their union. To her two remaining children, Maria 
Theresa, and Maria Anna, the Empress devoted every moment she 
could snatch from her royal duties. Much of their time was passed in 
the country, where they were brought up with almost Spartan sim- 
plicity, their education differing but little from that of other high-born 
Austrian maidens of the period. Maria Anna was a lovely and en- 
gaging girl, but the brilliant qualities of her elder sister threw her 


completely into the shade. 


Metastasio, who was their master in Italian and music, speaks with 
fond admiration of the striking talents displayed by Maria Theresa. 
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She inherited her father’s taste for music, which was assiduously culti- 
vated, and became her favourite distraction during the leisure moments 
of her troubled career. Like Elizabeth of England, she delighted in 
the study of history, omitting no opportunity of reading the present 
by the lamp of the past; in this, she foreshadowed the future ruler, as 
it is only by an intimate knowledge of men and events that we can 
become master of either. She danced and moved with exquisite 
grace; we hear of her when a mere girl, figuring in the ballet of an 
opera composed by her father, when her elegant and dignified manners 
charmed and astonished the spectators. 

Such amusements, however, were few and far between, the Empress 
being desirous that her daughters should be educated in the strictest 
seclusion for the lofty position to which life had called them. Her own 
piety was fervent and sincere, and she felt that something more last- 
ing than mere worldly acquirements was needed to render her children 
good as well as great women. Maria Theresa warmly responded to 
these efforts ; her religious feelings were enthusiastic and profound, 
softening the inborn haughtiness of her character, which already 
brooked no opposition to her despotic will. Pride of birth and posi- 
tion is the natural result of courtly surroundings, but in Maria Theresa 
it was an innate disposition. She was one of Nature’s queens, born to 
reign and to subdue, in whatever state destiny might have placed her. 
The teaching and example of the gentle Elizabeth restrained in a 
great measure these arrogant ideas of her daughter, whose affections 
at the sams time were of the warmest kind, and easily guided by the 
hand of love. 

When not more than fifteen years of age, Maria Theresa was 
summoned by the Emperor to take her place at the sittings of the 
State Council, where the young girl remained silent and thoughtful, 
never showing signs of weariness, but listening with eagerness to 
the driest diplomatic discussions. She made no use of her privilege, 
save to present petitions on behalf of importunate supplicants. The 
Emperor at length became impatient at these incessant demands, 
and said to her once, “ You seem to imagine a sovereign has no- 
thing to do but to grant favours.” “I see nothing else that can 
make a crown supportable,” replied the future empress queen. On 
one occasion, however, Maria Theresa astonished her father and his 
ministers, and showed that her silent habits of observation had not 
been without result, for at the cabinet council held after the death of 
Augustus the Strong, when the Polish election was being discussed, 
she warmly entered into the subject, and electrified those present by 
the shrewdness of her questions, and the unerring correctness of her 
judgment. Bartenstein, then Secretary of State, noted what he heard, 
and kept the fact in his memory, regarding her conduct as a finger- 
post to the future. 
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Her own fate soon occupied her thoughts, filling her with vague 
apprehensions. From childhood a marriage had been arranged for 
her with her cousin, Francis Stephen, Duke of Lorraine, who had 
been brought up at the imperial court as her intended husband. It 
is not often that marriages, thus planned, harmonize with the feelings 
of those chiefly concerned, but in this case the course of true love 
blended with that of policy. An ardent attachment existed between 
the two cousins. Francis was deficient in talent and education, but 
he was remarkably handsome, and possessed the princely grace of 
manner so calculated to win the heart of a woman. Maria Theresa 
loved him with all the warmth of her passionate nature, strong in its 
likes as in its dislikes. ‘‘ A heart,” says Mademoiselle de Scudéri, 
“is to be judged by its capacity for loving.” Neither the anger of 
her father, the tears of her mother, nor the fear of war, made any 
impression upon her determination to be true to Francis. When it 
was proposed by the Emperor to remedy the disastrous state of his 
affairs by offering her hand to Don Carlos, heir to the Spanish mo- 
narchy, the indignation of Maria Theresa knew no bounds. Affairs 
at the palace seem to have been pretty well known in the capital, for 
the English minister, Lord Grantham, gives an amusing description 
of the demeanour of the fair archduchess. ‘She is,” he writes, “a 
princess of the highest spirit; she reasons already ; she enters into 
affairs, she admires the virtues of the Emperor, but condemns his mis- 
management, and is of a temper so formed for rule and ambition, as 
to look upon him as little more than her administrator. Notwithstanding 
this lofty humour, she sighs and pines for her Duke of Lorraine; if 
she sleeps, it is only to dream of him; if she wakes, it is only to talk 
of him ; so that there is no more probability of her forgetting the’very 
individual government and the very individual husband she thinks 
herself born to, than of her forgiving the authors of her losing either.” 
Charles, tortured by the increasing difficulties of his situation, was 
willing to gain help by the sacrifice of any one but himself. The 
weak are more to be feared than the wicked. Both in public and 
private life they manage to bring about an amount of evil almost 
incredible, and which is probably due to their persistent selfishness. 
Charles the Sixth was a living example. By his weakness and extra- 
vagance, the empire was tottering on the verge of destruction, civil 
discord reigned within, powerful enemies waited without, only watch- 
ing for a favourable opportunity to pounce upon their prey. A treaty 
with France had become a necessity at any cost, as there was no hope 
of gaining the consent of Maria Theresa to the Spanish marriage. 
Cardinal Fleury, who then ruled the French nation in the name of 
Louis the Fifteenth, insisted upon the transfer of the Duchy of 
Lorraine to France, and that Duke Francis, in lieu of his hereditary 
possessions, should be installed Grand Duke of Tuscany; the last of 
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the Medici sovereigns, Cosmo III. being in a state of complete dotage, 
and willing to set aside the claims of Anna, heiress of his house and 
name. The feelings of the inhabitants were not consulted in this 
political traffic ; it was in vain the Tuscans objected, and Francis of 
Lorraine resisted this insolent interference of a foreign power. Bar- 
tenstein dared to say to him, “ Monseigneur, point de cession, point 
@ Archiduchesse,” knowing well that Francis would sacrifice every- 
thing rather than lose the hope of Maria Theresa, whose brilliant 
prospects no doubt added to her charms. In spite, therefore, of all 
obstacles, the aged Cardinal concluded the barter. Lorraine was 
yielded, and the reversion of the Grand Duchy of Tuscany settled upon 
Francis. This treaty was signed in 1735. ‘The empire was delivered 
from impending ruin, and the marriage of the Archduchess celebrated 
a year after with great splendour at Vienna. Thus were the illus- 
trious houses of Hapsburg and Lorraine again reunited in the nuptials 
of the two cousins. The Pragmatic Sanction was once more signed 
and ratified in the most solemn manner, by which act Maria Theresa 
became in her own right Empress of Germany, Queen of Hungary 
and Bohemia, Sovereign of the Netherlands, and Duchess of Milan 
and Placentia. It is strange that Charles the Sixth should have been 
able to compass this chief aim of his life, and thus engage all Europe 
to put aside the usual course of hereditary succession in royal families. 
It may be, as afterwards happened, that few cabinets intended to keep 
the promises so often reiterated. “Words,” says Talleyrand, “are 
given to conceal thoughts.” This is especially true with politicians. 
Charles obtained many fair words in ratification of his wishes, but the 
deeds never followed. He himself had broken a solemn oath, and his 
treachery was returned tenfold. 

Though the title of Emperor of Germany was by the constitution 
of the empire elective, yet the imperial crown had been worn by the 
House of Hapsburg, for more than four centuries. Joseph the First 
died in 1711, leaving two daughters in their childhood, and, prompted 
by feelings of justice and prudence, consigned the Austrian dominions 
to his brother Charles, on condition that if the latter had no sons, his 
own daughters should, at his death, inherit the throne. This agree- 
ment, which was solemnly signed and sealed in the presence of wit- 
nesses during the lifetime of Joseph, was called “The Family Com- 
pact.” Charles’s only son, however, died in infancy ; it therefore became 
his sole ambition to transfer the order of succession from his two 
nieces to his two daughters ; and to obviate the dangers which might 
arise from the claims of the Josephine Archduchesses, he published the 
Pragmatic Sanction, and compelled them to renounce their pretensions 
on their respective marriages with the Electors of Saxony and of 
Bavaria. Aware, however, that the strongest renunciations are disre- 
garded, he sacrificed every consideration to obtain the acknowledgment 
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of the Pragmatic Sanction from the different nations of his vast 
empire, and a guarantee from Spain, England, France, Prussia, 
Russia, and the minor states of Europe, which, by dint of negotiation 
and intrigue, he succeeded in accomplishing. 

The festivities which followed the marriage of the Archduchess were 
speedily put an end to by an event which caused a universal gloom 
throughout the whole empire. This was the sudden death of Prince 
Eugene of Savoy, the greatest captain of his age. By a lucky stroke 
of fate the services of this illustrious man had been devoted to the 
house of Hapsburg. His mother, Olympia Mancini, niece of Cardinal 
Mazarin, had given offence to the reigning favourite of Louis the 
Fourteenth, the Duchesse de la Valliére, and in consequence was 
banished from France. She retired to Brussels, where she brought 
up and educated her son Eugene, who early displayed that aptitude 
for military science which afterwards rendered his name famous. 
Wishing to enter the French army, he applied for a company, but 
was haughtily refused by Louis, when he exclaimed, “ Well, then, I 
will not step again on French ground otherwise than as an enemy, 
and with the sword in my hand; only do you take care to find some 
one to meet me.” History tells how this threat was fulfilled. From 
the day he won the battle of Zentha against the Turks, his world-wide 
celebrity commenced. For forty years he carried the arms of Austria 
to glorious victory, and his death at this particular moment was per- 
haps the greatest calamity that could have befallen the nation. 
Eugéne never married, but was united in ties of the closest intimacy 
with the beautiful Eleanor Strattman, widow of the gallant Hungarian, 
Adam Batthyany, Ban of Croatia, in 1703. For a quarter of a 
century Eugéne passed his evenings at her house, and it is said that 
through the influence of this lady, in 1718, Hungary was saved from 
another coup d'état. 

The four years that elapsed before Maria Theresa ascended the 
throne were fraught with anxiety arising from her peculiar position. 

Her husband was appointed by the Emperor generalissimo of the 
Austrian forces against the Turks—a post for which he was utterly 
unfitted; for Francis, though brave, possessed but little military 
knowledge. The failure of two disastrous campaigns was attributed 
to his want of skill, and he returned to Vienna, disgusted, sick at 
heart, and suffering from the hardships of his camp life. The 
Emperor received him with marked coldness; the court readily fol- 
lowed the example of their master, and Maria Theresa had the 
mortification of seeing her adored Francis an object of suspicion and 
dislike. 

Shortly after, from jealousy or other motives, Charles sent the 
newly-married couple into Tuscany, under the pretence of taking 
possession of their kingdom; but it was in reality a species of honour- 
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able banishment, for a sojourn in Florence was extremely distasteful 
to Maria Theresa, who disliked the heat of the climate, the manners 
and customs of the people, with whom she had no feelings in common, 
and who in return displayed but scant loyalty towards the beautiful 
Austrian. Her stay there was a time of bitter anxiety, for each day 
brought proofs from Vienna of the incompetency of her father’s govern- 
ment, and fresh tidings of defeat or disgrace. She beheld the 
magnificent heritage of the Hapsburgs dwindling away under the 
feeble sway of the imbecile monarch, who, neither confiding in him- 
self nor in those around him, gave way to an agony of despair, often 
repeating, “Is then the fortune of my empire departed with Eugene ?” 
Now that Maria Theresa was no longer by his side, he appreciated 
her great qualities, and hourly bewailed the loss of her upon whose 
strength of mind he had leaned for support. An order was at length 
given for her immediate return. Scarcely had she and her husband 
arrived in Vienna than the disastrous war with the Turks was 
brought to an end by the humiliating treaty in which Belgrade was 
ceded to the Ottoman Porte. The state of affairs is thus described 
in the despatches of Lord Grantham: “ Everything in this court is 
running into the last confusion and ruin, where there are visible signs 
of folly and madness as ever were inflicted on a people whom Heayen 
has determined to destroy.” 

But the days of Charles the Sixth were numbered ; he expired 
after an illness of a few hours on the morning of the 20th of 
October, 1740, his death being ascribed to eating too plentifully of a 
dish of mushrooms stewed in oil. He had reigned forty years, 
during which period he transformed a powerful and prosperous 
kingdom into a mere wreck of its former greatness. Maria Theresa 
was then approaching her accouchement, so was not permitted to 
enter her father’s chamber ; but her grief was so excessive that her life 
was despaired of for several hours, though the following day she 
rallied sufficiently to give audience to her ministers. Her accession 
was proclaimed amid the greatest rejoicing, and at the age of twenty- 
four she took peaceable possession of the throne. Never, perhaps, 
was any woman more fitted to wear a crown; the lofty elevation of 
her mind, the real goodness of her heart, rendered her worthy to be 
the ruler of a great people. She inherited, it is true, much of the 
inflexible pride and obstinacy of her race; she could be roused to 
temper on occasion, but this was seldom, and was never known to 
forget the dignity and self-possession necessary in a sovereign. To 
her noble qualities of mind and heart she joined unusual personal 
attractions. Her figure was tall, and formed with perfect elegance ; 
her deportment at once graceful and majestic; her features were 
regular, her large grey eyes full of lustre and expression. She had 
the Austrian mouth, but her smile was charming, her complexion 
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dazzling in its fairness, her hair golden and wavy, and, to crown her 
fascinations, she possessed a voice peculiarly sweet and clear. Count 
Podewils, in one of his despatches, mentions with particular praise 
the wonderful beauty of her hands and arms. Maria Theresa was not 
unconscious of her charms, but her passionate love for her husband, 
her severe religious principles, and, perhaps, the natural pride of her 
character, prevented her employing her powers of captivation, save as 
@ queen to win over subjects and kingdoms. The bravest heart might 
have been appalled at the gloomy prospect now opening before her, 
without an army, without a treasury, without almost a cabinet, for 
the incompetent men who formed her father’s ministry agreed in 
nothing save jealousy of her husband, who was, therefore, excluded 
from all state concerns. The army, which on paper amounted to 
135,000 strong, was in reality only 68,000 effective men under arms, 
and the contents of the treasury did not exceed the sum of thirteen 
thousand pounds. 

The politicians of Vienna relied on the peaceful disposition of Car- 
dinal Fleury, then in his ninetieth year; without the aid of France, 
Bavaria seemed powerless. Frederic of Prussia, who only eight weeks 
after the death of Charles overran Silesia, was not even thought of ; 
it was like a thunderbolt falling upon the Hofburg when the news 
reached Vienna, “ The Prussians are in Silesia.” 

The first war in which the young Empress engaged certainly began 
in self-defence. Scarcely had she been seated upon the throne, than 
the Pragmatic Sanction was thrown to the winds. Her chief enemy, 
Frederic the Great, was speedily joined by France, Spain, and Bavaria, 
who all laid claim to various parts of her dominions, and insultingly 
addressed her as “ Grand Duchess of Tuscany.” England and Holland 
were, however, devoted to the defenceless Queen. Nothing could 
exceed the enthusiasm which her hapless situation excited amongst 
the English. The Parliament voted a large subsidy for her use, and 
the ladies of England, headed by Sarah Duchess of Marlborough, 
subscribed the sum of a hundred thousand pounds. The war of the 
Austrian Succession lasted nearly eight years. Vain would it be to 
attempt in a short space to describe the numerous battles, sieges, 
defeats, and victories which marked its progress. We can but allude 
to some of the most striking incidents which exercised a prominent 
influence over the fortunes of Maria Theresa. 

At the outset of the war her position seemed hopeless. Frederic 
took fercible possession of Silesia, and in the first serious engagement 
the Austrians were entirely defeated. Still the Queen would not 
consent to yield Silesia, and haughtily refused to purchase the friend- 
ship of her enemy at such a price. The birth of her first son, Arch- 
duke Joseph, increased her determination not to yield one inch of his 
inheritance. “I wrote,” she says, “to Cardinal Fleury; pressed by 
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hard necessity, I descended from my royal dignity, and wrote to him 
in terms that would have melted stones.” But the old politician was 
granite, and the cry of a woman in distress failed to alter the course 
of his policy. Her allies were slow in sending the long-expected aid, 
her friends deserted her, even her ministers were paralysed with 
dismay, so that her situation seemed desperate indeed. But fear was 
unknown to this true daughter of the Czesars, whose courage rose with 
the danger, and she determined to make a personal and touching 
appeal to the loyalty of her Hungarian subjects. From the commence- 
ment of her reign, Maria Theresa had evinced especial favour and 
leaning towards this oppressed people, and had voluntarily taken the 
oath to preserve all their privileges entire; their hearts were there- 
fore won before she appeared in their midst. The cabinet at Vienna 
in vain urged that an appeal to the Hungarians was useless, as they 
had refused hitherto to be governed by a woman, and the present 
opportunity seemed a favourable one for them to withdraw their 
allegiance. But the Empress formed a different opinion, and pursued 
her purpose. She felt instinctively that a people distinguished by 
grandeur of soul, energy of character, and love of liberty, might in- 
dignantly reject the rule of a tyrannical despot, but would rally round 
a defenceless woman invoking their help in her dire distress. Who 
has not heard of the scene so oft described, and yet so full of beauty 
and pathos that it can bear repeating ? It comes across the page of 
history like a picture from some old romance, moving us to tears of 
sympathy and admiration ! 

It was at Presburg that Maria Theresa was crowned Queen of 
Hungary, with all the quaint ceremonies of the country. The iron 
crown of St. Stephen was placed upon her head, the tattered but 
venerated mantle thrown over her own rich robe studded with jewels, 
and the sword girded to her side. Thus attired, and seated upon a 
superb charger, she rode gallantly up to the royal mount, and accord- 
ing to the ancient custom drew her sabre, and defied the four corners 
of the world, in a manner to show she had no occasion for that weapon 
to conquer all who saw her. The crown of the saint had been thickly 
lined to fit the finely-formed head of the Queen ; the weight, however, 
obliged her to have it removed during the banquet which followed the 
coronation, when her luxuriant hair, loosened from confinement, fell in 
rich masses over her neck and shoulders. The emotion that she felt 
heightened the brilliancy of her complexion, so that her beauty ap- 
peared dazzling to the beholders, who could scarcely forbear their 
applause. The effect she produced had not faded when she called 
together the Diet of Hungary, in order to lay before it the state of her 
affairs. Clad in Hungarian costume, with the crown of St. Stephen 
upon her head, and his scimitar by her side, she entered the hali with 


slow and majestic tread, and ascended the throne, when after a few 
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moments of breathless silence, Maria Theresa addressed the assembly 
in Latin, a language in use amongst the Hungarians, and spoken by 
her with ease and fluency: “The disastrous state of our affairs,” she 
said, ‘has moved us to lay before our dear and faithful States of 
Hungary the recent invasion of Austria, the danger now impending 
over this kingdom, and propose to them the consideration of a remedy. 
The very existence of the Kingdom of Hungary, of our own person, 
of our children, of our crown, are now at stake, and forsaken by all, 
we place our sole hope in the fidelity, arms, and long-tried valour of 
the Hungarians!” She spoke in a clear and melancholy tone. Her 
beauty, her majesty, and her distress roused the enthusiasm of the 
Hungarian nobles to the wildest frenzy; they drew their sabres half 
out of the scabbards, and then flung them back to the hilt with a 
sound which re-echoed through the lofty building, and with one voice 
and accord, exclaimed: “ Moriamur pro rege nostro Maria Theresa !” 
The Queen, overcome by this sudden display of loyalty, burst into a 
passionate flood of tears. This act served but to increase the enthu- 
siasm. “ We wept too,” said Count Koller, “but they were tears of 
admiration, pity, and fury.” A few days after, the deputies again 
assembled to receive the oath of the Duke of Lorraine, who had been 
appointed co-regent of Hungary, by consent of the Diet. Francis 
having taken the oath, waved his arm over his head, exclaiming with 
devotion, “ My blood and life for the Queen and kingdom!” At the 
same moment Maria Theresa presented her children, Archduke Joseph 
and Maria Christina, to the assembly, who again burst forth with the 
exclamation: “Our swords and our blood for your Majesty; we will 
die for Maria Theresa and her children !” 

Count Pallfy, the venerable Palatine of Hungary, unfurled the 
blood-red standard of the kingdom, and called upon the people to 
defend their Queen. Maria Theresa, who knew the magic power of a 
woman’s word and smile, exercised her fascinations, and made every 
man who approached her a hero in her cause. Hordes of wild warriors 
poured forth from the banks of the Danube and the Turkish frontiers 
—Croats, Pandours, Sclayonians—in all about a hundred thousand 
men, commanded by Menzel, Kevenhiilla, and Baron Von Trenck. 
This army rapidly changed the aspect of affairs, and saved the Queen, 
Vienna, and the crown. The capital was placed in a state of defence, 
and Frederic began to show some desire to come to terms. With 
great difficulty a truce was effected by the mediation of England, and 
Maria Theresa, with an aching heart, was obliged to yield Silesia 
“as a sop to this royal Cerberus,” although she had frequently de- 
clared she would part with her last garment rather than an inch 
of territory to “the bad man,” as she was accustomed to call 
Frederic. Her affairs, however, compelled her to this concession, 
for while she was defending herself against the Prussians on one 
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side, the French and Bavarians threatened to overwhelm her on the 
other. 

The Elector of Bavaria, who had espoused Maria Amelia, daughter 
of the Emperor Joseph the First, had seized upon Bohemia, and was 
crowned king at Prague. Soon after, growing bolder under the 
auspices and with the help of France, he assumed the imperial crown 
of Germany, by the title of Charles the Seventh. The election of 
Charles was a bitter mortification to Maria Theresa, and deeply she 
avenged it. Her troops, under the command of Charles of Lorraine 
and General Kevenhiilla, entered Bavaria, laid waste the hereditary 
dominions of the new Emperor, and on the day he was proclaimed at 
Frankfort, his capital, Munich, surrendered to the Austrians, who 
entered the city in triumph. The French were everywhere defeated, 
Prague was evacuated, and Maria Theresa was able to fulfil her long- 
cherished desire, of placing the imperial crown upon the head of 
Francis. The unfortunate Charles, was driven from all his posses- 
sions, Bohemia was recovered, and the peace which put an end to the 
war of the Austrian Succession was signed at Aix-la-Chapelle, in 
1748, and remained unbroken for the space of eight years, during 
which period Maria Theresa devoted her attention to the internal 
government of her dominions. 

Ten or twelve hours a day were dedicated to state affairs, in the 
conduct of which she was ably assisted by Prince Wenceslaus Kaunitz, 
called “the Richelieu of Austria.” He was descended from an ancient 
Sclavonic house in Moravia, and early entered upon a diplomatic 
career. He was entrusted with various missions of importance by his 
imperial mistress—to Rome, Turin, and Brussels, and successively 
ambassador at the Courts of England and France. One of his first 
despatches was written in such a masterly style that the minister 
Uhlefeld placed it before Maria Theresa with the prophetic words, 
“Here is your Majesty’s first minister ;” and, indeed, soon after, he 
was recalled from Paris to Vienna, when only in his forty-third year, 
and placed at the head of the cabinet, a position he maintained for 
upwards of forty years. 

It was during the reign of Maria Theresa that the term “ corps 
diplomatique” was first employed. Kaunitz was undoubtedly the 
chief diplomate of his age, and the head of all the political intrigues 
of the eighteenth century, from the Seven Years’ War down to the 
French Revolution, hence his nickname of “the Driver of the 
European Coach.” He was a strange mixture of great and petty 
qualities, possessing extraordinary talents without- elevation of charac- 
ter; a bold and subtle statesman, and incorruptible in his fidelity to 
the interests of his sovereign. He was vain and eccentric in dress 
and manners, and could play the part of a French petit-maitre to per- 
fection. His reputation for gallantry was extremely distasteful to the 
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Empress, and she remonstrated with him one day about his free and 
easy conduct. “Madame,” replied Kaunitz, “‘I have come here to 
discuss the affairs of your Majesty, not those of your servant.” 

Maria Theresa’s tendencies were decidedly absolutist, but she 
sincerely loved her people ; the use of torture was abolished for ever, 
schools and hospitals founded, a new coinage issued, and the arts and 
sciences encouraged by liberal reward and patronage. Such was the 
flourishing state of the treasury a few years after she came to the 
throne, that her revenues exceeded those of her predecessors by six 
millions. Her affability and good nature enchanted her subjects ; 
though she possessed in the highest degree the inflexible will and 
domineering disposition of many of the Hapsburg rulers, yet with a 
woman’s tact she could act on occasion with the most extraordinary 
simplicity and condescension. For instance, after her husband’s 
death, she never visited the theatre, when, on the 12th of February, 
1768, a son and heir, afterwards the Emperor Francis the Second, 
was born to the Grand Duke Leopold of Tuscany, Maria Theresa’s 
second son. She received the news late in the evening, whilst writing 
in her cabinet. Without a moment’s hesitation she ran through the 
ante-chamber, the outer rooms, and passages, into the Theatre of the 
Hofburg, and leaning far over the balustrade of the imperial box, 
called out with motherly triumph: ‘ Leopold has a boy, and just as a 
token of remembrance on my wedding-day. Isn’t he gallant?” The 
audience was electrified. 

Her generosity was unbounded ; a thousand anecdotes are told of 
her kind-hearted benevolence. Her private charities amounted to the 
large sum of eighty thousand a year; her son, the Emperor Joseph, 
used to say, “If I gave away like my mother, we should soon have 
nothing left to give.” 

She could scarcely endure the sight of physical suffering. One day 
as she was driving with imperial pomp to visit her daughter, the 
Archduchess Christina, who was then living with her husband at 
Presburg, the Empress saw a poor woman accompanied by two 
children feebly dragging themselves along, apparently in a deplorable 
state of starvation. The reflection that such misery and destitution 
should exist under her government filled her with the deepest anguish 
and humiliation. ‘“ What have I done,” she exclaimed, her eyes 
suffused with tears, “that Providence should afflict me with such a 
sight as this?” It need scarcely be added that the poor woman and 
her family had reason to bless the moment in which they attracted 
the compassionate notice of the noble-hearted Maria Theresa. 

Her feelings were lively and impetuous ; her anger easily excited, 
but as easily propitiated, especially in cases where the fault had been 
committed against herself alone. An example of this trait in her 
character is told by the younger Moser, the Hessian diplomatist. 
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She once commanded General Prince Christian Liwenstein to absent 
himself from court, his Highness having been too free in his criti- 
cisms and remarks. The Prince, apparently unconcerned, made his 
appearance at her levée the next morning as if no order had been 
issued to him. The Empress instantly sent for an explanation. The 
Prince as quickly replied, “That in Berlin orders were given once for 
all, but in Vienna they are repeated thrice before obeyed.” Maria 
Theresa received the answer with great good humour, laughing 
heartily, and at once readmitted the Prince to her favour. Hormays, 
the historian, relates that on one occasion, when the censorship had 
struck out whole pages of a periodical edited by Sonnenfels, Madame 
Von Greiner, confidant of and reader to the Empress, sent in his 
name through the Archduchess Caroline, afterwards Queen of Naples, 
even though Maria Theresa was already seated at the card-table. 
She immediately arose, and, advancing towards the editor, exclaimed, 
“Well, what is it? Have you written anything against us? If so, 
you have our sincere pardon. A true patriot must sometimes become 
impatient, or against religion. But, no; you are not a fool, or against 
morality. J cannot believe it. But if you have written anything 
against ministers, well, my dear Sonnenfels, you will have to fight 
your own battles. I cannot help you in this. I have warned you 
eften enough !” 

The affability and good nature of Maria Theresa enchanted her 
people, the more so as her conduct was in striking contrast to the 
exclusive Spanish etiquette of former sovereigns. During her 
husband’s lifetime she paid much attention to her toilette, and spent 
large sums of money upon balls, fétes, and ridottos. Many of these 
amusements were provided from motives of policy, to inspire her 
subjects with confidence during the severe political struggles of the 
commencement of her reign. In many of these entertainments she 
displayed an Olympian splendour and munificence seldom surpassed. 

Dutens witnessed at Schlosshof, near Vienna, the former summer 
residence of the Prince Eugéne of Savoy, a wonderful masquerade 
given by the Empress. Although the palace itself was a spacious 
edifice, a temporary building was added, four hundred feet in length, 
and lit up by a hundred thousand wax tapers. Supper was served to 
ten thousand guests, and every possible requisite was supplied, so that 
in case of accident, beds, physicians, and even accoucheurs, were in 
attendance. 

On another occasion an English visitor beheld a féte on a still more 
brilliant scale where Maria Theresa, dressed with the utmost magnifi- 
cence, was seated on a throne surrounded by the court and principal 
nobility, when a superb ballet was danced before her by the archdukes, 
the archduchesses, and several persons of rank, all attired in costly 
robes of pink and white brocade covered with diamonds. 
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It was at one of these masquerades that the Empress laid a 
wager with her husband that she would allow herself to be con- 
ducted to the ball bya partner whom Francis would be utterly unable 
to recognise. The wager was accepted. She chose Duval, Master 
of the Mint, who, originally the son of a poor forest woodcutter, 
had made his way, under the protection of Francis, to his present 
position, and was now living at the court of Vienna, and looked upon 
as an eccentricity. 

The Empress gent him her commands through Madame Josepha 
Gutenberg, a lady of the bedchamber, to proceed at once to the royal 
apartments. When Duval arrived, he was immediately seized upon 
by the dressers of Her Majesty, and, notwithstanding his resistance 
and earnest entreaties, he was disguised as a “ Calender,” and then 
instructed in the part he had to play. 

The Empress said, ‘‘ Well, Duval, I hope you consider it an honour, 
and, remember, I dare you to betray me to the Emperor in‘any way, 
IT expect you will dance a minuet with me.” Duval, in the greatest 
consternation, exclaimed, “Good heavens, your Majesty! In the 
wood I have learned nothing but to make somersets.” ‘“ We can’t 
have any of these,” laughingly replied the Empress; “but never 
mind, I will tell you in time what you are to do.” From the moment 
the strangely-assorted couple entered the ball-room, Francis followed 
them unceasingly; but all his endeavours to penetrate the mystery 
were in vain, so that he thus lost a considerable sum to his wife. 

Maria Theresa seemed entirely occupied with promoting the pro- 
sperity and welfare of her people, but she could not forget the loss 
of Silesia, and eagerly looked around for any chance of humbling 
her hateful enemy, Frederic of Prussia. Though she obstinately 
resisted anything like dictation, she listened willingly to advice, 
especially when it coincided with her own inclinations. Kaunitz, who 
hated England and had long been paving the way for an alliance 
with France, seeing the temper of his royal mistress, gradually unfolded 
to her his plans. He proceeded with subtlety and caution, knowing he 
was treading upon dangerous ground, for the Marquise de Pompadour, 
mistress of Louis the Fifteenth, was then the ruling power of France, 
and it was therefore necessary to win her over to the Austrian interest. 
The Prince, in suggesting this line of policy to the Empress, made 
some kind of apology, but she simply replied, “ Have I not flattered 
Farinelli?” The singer Farinelli was favourite of Barbara, Queen of 
Ferdinand the Sixth of Spain, and this proud daughter of the Czsars, 
descendant of a hundred kings, the pure and pious Maria Theresa, 
addressed a letter of complimentary persuasion to the bowrgeoise 
favourite of the French king, styling her “ma chere amie,” and “ma 
cousine.” It might have been necessary in a great emergency thus to 
address a woman holding the powerful position of the De Pompadour, 
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but there is no excuse for the treachery of which Maria Theresa was 
then guilty towards England, her first and faithful ally. She displayed 
a dissimulation which showed how thoroughly she had mastered the 
ruses of diplomatic intrigue, and a forgetfulness of treaties only to be 
ascribed to her long schooling in the political world of Europe, which 
might not inaptly be termed the “ Land of Promise.” 

Madame de Pompadour was enraptured at such condescension from 
the proudest sovereign in Europe, and exerted her potent influence to 
compass the desired result. In 1775 she overthrew the reigning 
ministry, and obtained the appointment of her friend, the Abbé Bernis, 
as head of the French Cabinet. The transactions were secretly carried 
on in Madame’s boudoir, in her Villa Babiole, near Paris; and on the 
5th May, 1756, the treaty of alliance between France and Austria 
was ratified and signed by the Austrian ambassador, Count George 
Starhemberg, and the minister Bernis. When the affair was made 
known at Vienna it created the greatest sensation. The Emperor 
Francis was loud in his denunciations at the Council of State, and the 
Archduke Joseph, encouraged by Prince Charles Batthyany, implored 
the Empress “not to separate from England, and to trust perfidious 
France which had so often deceived her.” But Maria Theresa was 
immovable, and the Seven Years’ War now broke out in all its fury. 
Austria, France, Russia, Sweden and Denmark, were united against 
Prussia, who was aided by Great Britain and Holland. The hatred 
of Elizabeth of Russia against Frederic was bitter and unrelenting ; 
he had made some coarse comments of a personal nature upon this 
immoral woman ; she answered with an army of fifty thousand men. 
It was during these wars that a large portion of our national debt 
was contracted, first in subsidies to Maria Theresa, and afterwards to 
her adversary of Prussia. Frederic led his troops in person, and dis- 
played heroic valour and perseverance. The Empress never would 
permit Francis to take the field, but her cause was bravely upheld by 
the Bohemian General Leopold Yon Daun, who saved the Austrian 
dominions upon more than one occasion from imminent peril. After 
his signal victory over Frederic at Collin, Maria Theresa instituted 
the military order called by her name. The laurels of Marshal Dann 
were shared by Gideon Von Loudon, who almost annihilated the army 
of the Prussian king near Frankfort; he made his escape with the 
greatest difficulty, and, it is supposed, by the connivance of the 
Russian General Soltikoff, who had secret orders to that effect. For 
Seven years the contest raged, alternate victory and defeat attending 
the belligerent parties, till they themselves became weary of a strife 
which brought no beneficial result to either. Frederic was the first to 
offer terms, demanding an answer in twelve days. Maria Theresa, with 
her characteristic energy, accepted the proposal at once, and the peace 
of Hubertsburg was signed in 1763; by which treaty, not an inch of 
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territory was gained or lost to either country, though five hundred 
thousand men had fallen upon the battle-field. 

Maria Theresa was at this period forty-seven years old, and had 
attained the zenith of human prosperity, when an event occurred 
which cast a gloom over her later life. Her love for her husband was 
with her a sentiment at once passionate and profound, and had known 
no change during their married life, though Francis, in spite of the 
attractions of his wife, was by no means a model of conjugal fidelity. 
His conduct in this respect must have deeply pained the sensitive 
pride and ardent nature of the Empress; but she magnanimously 
allowed his infidelities to pass unnoticed, and forgave the weakness 
of her “dear and handsome Francis,” though she herself had the 
nicest feelings of womanly delicacy and decorum. In August, 1765, 
the Court was at Innspruck, having repaired thither to celebrate the 
nuptials of Archduke Leopold with the Infanta of Spain. Before. his 
departure the Emperor had complained of indisposition, but nothing 
serious was apprehended, though he himself gave way to melancholy 
presentiments. On the 18th of the month, feeling suddenly ill at the 
opera, he left the house escorted by his son Joseph, and had scarcely 
reached his apartments when he was struck with apoplexy, and falling 
on the floor, expired without a groan in the fifty-eighth year of his 
age. Maria Theresa was inconsolable. In a letter to her daughter 
she says, “I have lost a consort, a friend, my heart’s joy for forty-two 
-years.” The Princess of Auersperg-Neipperg, the declared favourite 
of Francis, had accompanied him during this journey. On the day 
that the Empress showed herself for the first time at a levée after his 
death, when the court was ranged on the right side, on the other 
quite alone, shunned by all, stood the Princess, covered by a long black 
veil and weeping bitterly. Maria Theresa, who understood the situa- 
tion in a moment, went straightway up to the deserted woman, took 
her hand, and said in a voice that could be heard by all, “ We have 
indeed suffered a great loss, my dear (meine liebe).” She moreover 
ordered a bond of upwards of 200,000 florins to be paid to her, which 
Francis had given to the Princess a few days before his death, and 
which the ministers wished to declare void. It is said, however, that 
the kind condescension of Maria Theresa was returned with insolence 
and ingratitude by her ignoble rival. For sixteen years the Empress 
wore mourning in memory of Francis, her apartments in the Hof- 
burg ‘Palace were draped with black velvet, and during the whole 
month of August of every year she shut herself up in solitude, and 
spent her time in prayer and religious observances, to which she 
devoted almost as many hours as the great Charlemagne. She was an 
exceedingly affectionate and conscientious mother to the sixteen chil- 
dren she had borne to her husband. Many of them played remarkable 
parts in the world’s history, but the youngest child of Maria Theresa, 
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is the one whose hapless fate excites our deepest interest and sympathy. 
Each day is bringing to light unanswerable proofs of the public and 
private virtues of this adorable woman. Posterity is not long unjust. 
Her beauty, her goodness, and her misfortunes have thrown around 
the name of Marie Antoinette a halo to which time and research add 
but additional lustre. The imperial circle at that time must have 
formed a charming réunion of fair women and brave men. Those 
who stood highest in the favour of Maria Theresa were, besides 
Kaunitz, Daun, and Loudon, the brothers Louis and Charles 
Batthyany, the former Palatine of Hungary, and the latter friend and 
governor of the Emperor Joseph the Second. The Batthyanys are 
one of the most ancient and illustrious of the Magyar families, and 
date from the fourth century, hence the adherence of this house was 
greatly valued by Maria Theresa, who ever retained her old preference 
for the Hungarian magnates. The two daughters of Prince Charles 
Batthyany, afterwards the Countess Esterhazy and Countess Windisch- 
gritz, were lovely and fascinating women, and united in ties of 
platonic friendship with the Emperor Joseph the Second, whose 
affection for the elder sister is said to have induced him to renounce 
all idea of a third marriage, though no shadow rests upon the reputa- 
tion of the Hungarian charmer. 

After the death of Francis, Maria Theresa admitted Joseph to a 
share in the government of the empire, without interfering with her 
own supreme authority. She herself spent many months of the year 
at her country palace at Schénbrunn, where she inhabited the apart- 
ments on the ground-floor, near the orangery, which were painted in 
Indian fashion and hung with ash-grey damask, and gold embroideries. 
Being of a very warm nature, she sat constantly in the open air in a 
secluded bower called “The Glorietta,” pen in hand, and papers by 
her side, a sentinel being placed at the entrance to warn off all 
intruders. ‘Towards the end of her life she suffered much from weak 
ankles, and became exceedingly stout, so that exercise was almost an 
impossibility. Her manners, however, retained all their old gracious- 
ness and dignity ; clad in heavy crape robes and veil, her hair thrown 
back from her forehead and faintly powdered, she displayed even to 
the end traces of her former beauty. Her mental powers and decision 
of character never forsook her. In 1772 two of the most signal acts 
of her reign took place. The first, which was brought about by the 
influence of Kaunitz, was the expulsion of the Jesuits, who for two 
hundred years had been the chief advisers of the imperial policy. 
The Empress long hesitated from casting out this powerful body of 
ecclesiastics, as she entertained the opinion, afterwards held by the 
statesman Metternich, “that the Jesuits are the mainstay of all 
authority.” But Kaunitz for years had been preparing answers to 
every objection that could be raised, and the Empress at length 
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reluctantly signed the decree for the expulsion of the order. Scarcely 
was this matter accomplished, than another act, equally important, 
but more unfortunate, was wrung from Maria Theresa by her old 
enemy, Frederic, and Catherine the Great of Russia. This was the 
fatal partition of Poland, by which spoliation Austria gained indeed 
increased territory, and saved the empire from a serious war, but com- 
mitted an act the danger of which was even then foreseen by the clear- 
sighted judgment of Maria Theresa; for in the deed of partition she 
writes on the margin of the memorandum sent in by Kaunitz: “Ido 
it, because so many great and learned men wish it; but, when I have 
been long dead, people will see what must come from this violation of 
everything that is deemed holy and right.” Nevertheless, her majesty 
signed the deed, “in the name of the holy and undivided Trinity,” 
and at the same time wept with the heroic Polish Countess Wielo- 
polska, who afterwards committed suicide, driven distracted by the 
miseries of her unhappy country. Cardinal Prince de Rohan, the 
French ambassador at the Viennese Court in 1772, thus writes: “Maria 
Theresa stands, indeed, with the handkerchief in one hand, weeping 
for the woes of Poland, but with the sword in the other, ready to cut 
Poland into sections, and take her share!” A true, but severe satire, 
upon the last act of a glorious reign ! 

The health of Maria Theresa had been rapidly failing for some 
time. On repeated occasions she used to be lowered in a chair, slung 
on ropes, into the vault of the church where Francis was buried. On 
the last of these sad visits, the rope broke as she was being drawn-up 
again, and she called out, ‘He wants to keep me with him—I shall 
come soon.” A few days after, she was taken worse, dropsy declared 
itself, and no hope was given. 

Amidst the most acute sufferings, she evinced a calm serenity of 
manner, and an unalterable patience, said to be almost superhuman. 
On recovering from a violent paroxysm, she was deeply moved by the 


sight of her son Joseph bathed in tears. “Spare me, my son,” she | 


said ; “my own sufferings do not appal me, but your affliction takes 
away my firmness.” She implored him to be a father to his brothers 
and sisters. Like all great minds, she was an enthusiast in love and 
friendship ; the sense of gratitude she possessed in an unusual degree. 
Her chief thanks were addressed to the Hungarians, who had saved 
her at the commencement of her reign, and the name of this noble 
nation was one of the last words upon her lips. The night before her 
death, Joseph implored her to take some rest; she replied earnestly, 
“Tn a few hours I shall appear before the judgment-seat of God—and 
would you have me restr” 

She expressed much anxiety lest those who had depended entirely 
upon her private charities should be left destitute, saying, “If I could 
wish for immortality upon earth, it would only be for the power of 
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relieving the distressed.” A short while before she expired, after 
receiving the sacraments of the Church, she lay with her eyes closed 
in silent prayer. One of her ladies, thinking she was asleep, whis- 
pered, “The Empress sleeps.” She instantly opened her eyes.  “ No,” 
she said, “I do not; I wish to meet my death awake.” ‘To Thee I 
am coming!” she suddenly exclaimed, and then passed away all that 
was mortal of the august Maria Theresa, on the 29th of November, 
1780, in the sixty-fourth year of her age, and the forty-first of her 
reign. 

Both as a queen and a woman, Maria Theresa commands the 
respect and admiration of posterity ; and, amongst all her lofty titles, 
there is none which so completely sums up her reign and character 
as the endearing appellation bestowed by her own subjects—“ Mother 
of her People.” 
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Carasp in the Lower Engadine. 


—__—— 


Wauutst the Upper Engadine is so well known to English travellers, 
it seems rather inexplicable that the valley of the Lower Engadine 
should remain comparatively unknown. Such, however, is the case, 
and for one English family in the Lower Engadine there are perhaps 
twenty in the Upper. The usual route to either Upper or Lower 
Engadine is from London vid Paris and Basle to Chur; but those 
who intend to proceed at once to the Lower Engadine should alight 
at Landquart, two stations north of Chur, and there book their seats 
on the diligence to Tarasp. The diligence journey takes a whole day, 
unless it be determined to break it into two half-days, in which case 
Davos-Dérfli will be found to be a pleasant halting-place, well provided 
with comfortable hotels. A quarter of an hour beyond the Davos post 
station one can get first-rate accommoJation in the hotels and pensions 
at Davos am Platz. 

Landquart stands at the opening cleft in the mountains, running 
north-eastwards from Chur, by the River Landquart, which flows 
down the valley of Prattigiu, and so across the Rhine valley into the 
ubiquitous great German river joining it just below Ragatz. The 
station, hotel, and post-office are the principal houses at Landquart, 
and there are no attractions in the village of peasants’ cottages to 
induce a traveller, or indeed any one, to make a stay at this place 
longer than the eight or nine hours necessary for refreshment and 
rest at the hotel preparatory for the morrow’s start by diligence. On 
the occasion of my first halt at Landquart I had travelled con- 
tinuously for two days and a night, and was anxious to secure a cold 
bath as a reviver before re-starting on my travels. I accordingly 
caused a circular zinc construction, filled with cold water, to be placed 
in my bedroom, and then adjourned to the Speisesaal, and had 
hardly commenced a frugal meal when the landlord of the inn in- 
formed me of the unexpected arrival of a batch of travellers. He 
hoped that I should not mind his having divided my bedroom with a 
Screen so as to provide a compartment for a German gentleman. 
Objection would have been futile; my chief interest was centred in 
guarding my bath, and I acquiesced in the arrangement. Supper 
finished, I quickly retired to my room, where all was darkness. The 
German gentleman had already installed himself in his division. I 
had to grope my way for the candle and the pot of matches. I 
obtained a light, and to my disgust found my bath had disappeared. 
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I addressed my neighbour, thinking he might have appropriated it ; 
but beyond a muffled groan I obtained no reply. I therefore rang 
for the chambermaid, who explained that the German on seeing my 
bath had at once ordered its removal; he could not in common 
decency permit a bath to remain in the sleeping-room, much less 
share a room with a man who proposed to take a cold bath in the 
morning. Wrapt, however, as he then was in the arms of Morpheus, 
he could offer no resistance to the chambermaid’s compliance with my 
demand for its immediate restitution. Having seen the precious 
vessel placed by the side of my bed, I could sleep peacefully, as I did 
until a quarter past four the next morning, when I awoke and called 
out to my compagnon de chambre that I was about to take my bath. 
He drowsily replied that I must wait; the bath had been removed, 
and the maid could not enter a room in which he was. To this I 
had the satisfaction of rejoining that whilst he had been asleep I 
had regained possession of my bath, which I forthwith intended to 
use, and, as an earnest of my intention, threw my sponge into the 
water. The splash seemed to have electrified the German. With a 
wildly uttered Mein Gott he sprang from his bed, the mattress 
springs sent forth a sound like an Aiolian harp, and then ensued a 
scuffing of clothes, the trickling of a few drops of water from his 
sponge, the noise of a brush passing over hair, and in almost less 
time than it takes to read this, my compagnon de chambre, a tall, 
handsome, brown-moustached German, stalked out of his compart- 
ment, bearing a hand-bag and roll of rugs, with as splendidly a 
wrathful demeanour as his semi-somnolent and unwashed condition 
allowed. When I ascended to the banquette of the diligence and found 
him on the next seat to mine, I ventured to try and make friends 
with him. But his dignity had evidently been insulted, and he was 
enshrouded in sullen silence. Six weeks afterwards he forgave me. 
I met him toiling over the spur of a Piz near Schuls. Hestopped and 
gazed at me for a moment, then hastily advanced, and cordially seizing 
both my hands, exclaimed, “ Ach! so! You are my bath man.” 

But this article is to refer to the baths, waters, and neighbourhood 
of Tarasp. The road between Landquart and Tarasp runs through 
beautiful fertile vales, lawn plateaux almost encircled by mountains— 
as at Davos, where mid-day dinner is served to travellers—and through 
wild, rocky, bleak and mountainous districts, of which the finest is 
the Fluela Pass, whose summit is 7800 feet above the sea. The snows 
on this pass remained unmelted as late as the middle of July this year, 
and when I passed there were many banks of snow three or four feet 
higher than the windows of the diligence. A cup of hot coffee at the 
little inn built on the roadside, and immediately at the foot of the 
grim and snow-capped Schwarzhorn, is a most acceptable preparative 
for the descent into the valley of the Lower Engadine. In less than 
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an hour, one has quitted the barren, weird and chilly portion of the 
pass, and rolled by zigzags through dense dark-green pine forests, 
emerging therefrom to contemplate miles of distant soft pasture 
lands lying several hundred feet below the roadway, in the trough of 
great rugged mountains, whose sides are scored with the tracks of 
fallen snows and mountain torrents, and broken up by ravines and 
gorges, whence issue the tributaries which swell the volume of the 
grey torrent, the Inn, sweeping an irregular central course in the 
valley. From Siis—the small post-town at the Engadine end of the 
Fluela Pass—to Tarasp is about an hour and a half’s drive on the 
north bank of the roaring Inn, sometimes nearly on a level with it, 
and at other times so high above it that its roar cannot be heard. 
Turning abruptly to the right of the parish pump in the principal 
place of the stony-alleyed town of Ardetz, the road descends, after 
many twists, to within twenty feet of the river, and at length, when 
the space between the clifis of the gorge admits only the river and the 
road, you suddenly turn a corner and find yourself entering the sweep- 
ing roadway of the Kurhaus Tarasp. This large establishment has 
been erected, in the first place, for the accommodation of visitors who 
come here to drink the mineral waters and to take the baths. These 
mineral springs are said, and indeed proved, to be, by many medical 
authorities, superior to those of Vichy, Carlsbad, Kissingen, and St. 
Moritz. They are of two kinds-St. Lucius, which is saline, and 
Bonifacius, which is ferruginous. Besides these two springs there are 
other milder forms of the same sorts of water. But the principal 
attraction of this part of the Engadine is its magnificent and varied 
scenery ; and another most important feature is its deliciously cool 
but equal temperature. At St. Moritz one is frequently incon- 
venienced by the very sudden changes from brilliant sunshine and 
clear warm atmosphere to mountain mists, snows, and wintry chills. 
And this being the inevitable condition of the climate in the bleak and 
exposed districts of St. Moritz and Samaden, which are 6000 feet 
above the sea, it is obvious that a short sojourn in the well-wooded 
valleys about Tarasp, averaging 4000 feet above the sea, is a better 
introduction to the temperature of high regions than an immediate 
transition from London to St. Moritz can be. Many English travellers 
suffer from over-exhilaration during the first week or ten days after 
their arrival at St. Moritz, and this over-exhilaration is sometimes 
attended with risk to the constitution. On this account, therefore, 
and for its extremely various and beautiful scenery, may the Lower 
Engadine be recommended. The hotel accommodation at either Tarasp 
or Schuls leaves sien a désiver, and the cost of living is moderate. 

To return, however, to the Kurhaus Tarasp. This big building con- 
tains upwards of two hundred bedrooms, and stands, as has been said, 
low down in the gorge, flanked on the north by the diligence road, 
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and on the south by well laid out gardens, through which flows the 
Inn. About a hundred feet to the east of the Kurhaus is a roofed 
wooden bridge, over which patients undergoing the treatment cross 
the river to the Trinkhalle or Kursaal, a long covered arcade 
terminating in an octagonal) pavilion, where the saline springs of St. 
Lucius rise from two circular wells. The pavilion is the place of 
general rendezvous. Between each potation patients are required to 
take a walk for twenty minutes or so. But before drinking the 
waters it is requisite to inscribe one’s name in the Kurliste, and obtain 
a numbered card, on presentation of which the water-server at the 
Trinkhalle assigns one a numbered pigeon-hole and a glass. The 
water should not be gulped down, but be drunk quietly, meditatively, 
and in small sips, either standing still or strolling gently up and down 
the arcade, where, in a central recess, the band discourses the usual 
amount of early morning chorales, polkas, and pot-pourris. From six 
to eight this place is almost overcrowded with all sorts of people— 
peasants in low pyramidal felt hats, short brown red-faced jackets, 
thrown open to display broad green worsted waistbands and braces, 
from which depend black knee-breeches; friars in brown cowls and 
rope girdles; untidy ladies in long blue and grey cloaks, with dingy 
shapeless bonnets tied on to their high rough chignons; gentlemen 
who get up early and there and then make their complete toilette for 
the entire day,and who wear yellow gants de Suede, and carry brown 
holland or straw-coloured spun silk sun-shades lined with pink or 
blue; bronzed and ragged Bergamasque shepherds; very trimly- 
dressed young ladies, whose diversities of morning costume furnish a 
principal topic of conversation to the untidy old maidens; elderly and 
well-to-do commercial men, attended by their young sons, who adopt 
English fashions in large checked Ulsters, very narrow and curly- 
brimmed hats, and expansive flapping trousers. As a rule, most 
of the people undergoing the cure are of astonishing bulk, and are 
weighted with rotund paunches; they waddle along, puffing and 
wheezing for dear life, undergoing much inconvenience during their 
matutinal promenades. They squeeze into the throng to get their 
glasses replenished, and, one would think, considerably increase their 
corpulence by drinking from six to eight half-pints of water between 
the hours of 6 and 8.30 a.m. However, their medical advisers assure 
them that each glass will help to dispel their mournful affliction, and 
to reduce the mountains of unhealthy fat which they are doomed to 
bear. Their joy can be easily understood, when at the end of the 
course they find they have reduced their weight by say half a stone 
on a gross weight of perhaps twenty stone and more. As a contrast 
to them, there are a few meagre, drooping patients, who, fearing the 
pungency of the carbonic acid gas and the sudden chill of the waters 
direct'from the spring, place their tumblers in little tanks of hot 
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water, by which means the gréater quantity of the gas is released 
and their morning drinks are raised to an acceptable temperature. 
During this process they compare notes with one another as to their 
symptoms, or consult with the medical men, who can at once be re- 
cognised by the frequent salutations with which they greet the water- 
drinkers. 

One’s first drink being finished, the necessary stroll ensues. It may 
be taken, say eastward, along a narrow path, cut out of the side of the 
steep river-bank, parallel to the course of the river, and shaded by a 
close growth of larches and firs, which send outa fragrant scent. After 
a walk of about half a mile the river bends suddenly and the path is 
continued on the opposite bank, to which a light bridge has recently 
been thrown over. At this point the range of mountains on each 
side of the valley diverge, and half a mile from the bridge just men- 
tioned is the town of Schuls, raised some two hundred feet above 
the tortuous river. Its picturesque church stands on an eminence 
in the centre of the expanding valley. On hot days, when the 
Kurhaus gorge seems oppressive, it is refreshing to come out to Schuls 
and look down the broad green valley, at the lower end of which rise 
the dolomite peaks of the distant Tyrol. But one must now return, 
swallow a second dose of water, afterwards walk westward, and so 
into a plantation opposite the Kurhaus, in which one can nearly 
lose oneself in the attempt to discover the plan of the maze of twisting 
paths cut through thick coverts. After a third drink, one can gently 
ascend by the zigzag road on the cliff facing the south front of the 
Kurhaus, up to the lawn plateau of Vulpera, occupied by neat-looking 
pensions, well protected from chilly mountain winds by sloping banks 
of pine forests. The view from the plateau is similar to that from 
Schuls. The fresh morning air up here is delicious, and whets the 
appetite already stimulated by the water-drinking and walks. After a 
breakfast off coffee or tea, eggs and rolls, jam and honey (no butter is 
allowed), and an interval of two hours for reading the papers in 
the garden, the baths are taken, and it is not until mid-day table 
Whéte that the company re-assembles. 

The Kurhaus dining-room is long, lofty, and spacious, with a ceil- 
ing of polished pine beams and panels, and affords ample accommoda- 
tion for over two hundred persons. In a gallery at the end of the 
room, during table d*hote, the band plays on two or three“days of the 
week, On the remaining days it gives its performances jin the lobby 
of the central hall. It is a question whether music, however excellent, 
is an incentive to eating and digesting food: at Tarasp, it certainly 
promotes conversation. The Germans either think verylittle of the 
music, which is really above the average, or else do not acknow- 
ledge the maxim not to pour forth words in the presence of musicians. 
The finale of the first act of ‘ Lohengcin, or the overture to the 
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‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ or a lively- Viennese waltz, does not make 
a happy combination with the roar of guttural talk, the clatter of 
plates, and the din of knives and forks. And a propos of the last- 
named, an Englishman can never cease lamenting the awkwardness 
which their use engenders in the majority of foreigners. Lumps 
of meat, vegetables, preserves, and such like, are absolutely shot, with 
dexterity, into mouths by means of knife-blades. Forks are scarcely 
used. If they are, they are seized as a barmaid holds a bar-tap. 
Knife-handles are mysteriously hidden up cuffs, and blades alone are 
handled. Of course there are some exceptions to these vagaries, such 
as very dainty manipulation of the implements, as if they were 
paint-brushes or pencils; but the delicacy of these performances is 
counteracted by the operators rubbing their plates for remnants of 
sauce, with bits of crust. In time, watching these methods of convey- 
ing food from the plate to the mouth becomes quite interesting, and 
the constant change of people’s places at the dinner-table, which 
arises from departures and arrivals of visitors, gives one the oppor- 
tunity of instituting comparisons. The afternoons are devoted to 
walking. Parties of acquaintances stroll out to some hotel or pension 
in one or other of the adjacent villages, on the mountain-slopes or the 
main road, and drink coffee, returning in time to welcome the arrival 
of the evening diligence, At half-past seven the bell rings, and again 
the dining-room is filled with hungry people ready for supper or tea. 
Afterwards the band plays, and sometimes a dance is promoted by 
the more juvenile and less corpulent of the community, whilst the re- 
mainder betake themselves to the newspapers, smoking, card-playing, 
and billiards. By ten o'clock the sitting-rooms are vacated, and every- 
body goes to bed. The course of the cure generally lasts from three 
to five weeks, after which an after-cure is taken at Ragatz, Bormio, or 
St. Moritz. The Tarasp season, like that at St. Moritz, extends from 
June till the middle of September. The inhabitants, however, say 
that the weather almost to the end of October is fine and settled, so 
that visitors might prolong their stay. The month of November 
ushers in the season of rains and snows, and the hotels are fastened 
up for the succeeding six months, during which time post-bags and 
passengers are conveyed over the mountain passes by sledges. 

The favourite expedition of visitors at Tarasp is to the village and 
Castle of Tarasp, which are some thousand feet higher than the 
Kurhaus on the south side of the Inn. The road to Tarasp Castle 
from the Kurhaus passes through Vulpera (the village of pensions), 
already mentioned, winds upwards through fields and plantations, and 
it is not until one finds’ oneself close under the rocky hill of Tarasp 
Schloss, that one perceives the castle towering above the plateau of 
fields which slope gently towards the pine forests at the foot of the 


irregular indented Piz Pisoc and Piz Plafna. To the north-west of 
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the dip between these two points, and within a quarter of an hour’s 
walk of the castle, straggles the village of Fontana, with its church and 
monastery. This is the only Roman Catholic parish of the whole 
valley, and is supervised by three Capuchins. Two occupy themselves 
with visiting the sick Roman Catholics who have left their settlement 
at Tarasp or Fontana to take up their abode at one of the neighbour- 
ing villages on the north side of the valley. The third monk is the 
parish priest, and performs the service in the church and acts as the 
father superior. There are no special points of architectural or 
archxological interest about the church itself, which is adorned with 
commonplace tawdry brass ornaments, paper flowers, large bad oil 
paintings, and such like. But on the front of a house near the western 
door is a vividly coloured fresco, and as a specimen of Romansch deeo- 
ration is worth a visit. Outside and opposite the church door is a 
plaster shed in which are deposited the bones of former monks. Some 
of the bones are affectionately esteemed by the people of the village, 
who discourse upon the virtues of Padre this, who walked every day for 
thirty years to Sins, a town about four miles east of Schuls, although he 
was afflicted with the extraordinary leg-bone which they exhume from 
the mound and exhibit with much tenderness; or upon the eloquence 
of Padre that, whose sermons and spiritual advice were renowned in 
spite of the crack in his skull. The recital of these reminiscences of 
departed monks is generally followed by an offer to show you over the 
monastery, a white plastered house covered by a high wooden roof. A 
wall incloses the monastic grounds, and in one corner of them, that 
nearest the high-road, is a wooden cross on which are fixed the imple- 
ments typical of the Crucifixion. By ringing a bell near the back 
door of the house, admission may be gained, and you are received by 
a brown-cowled and religiously tanned monk, whose face is suffused 
with an extravagant grin. His cordiality is more than warm; in 
fact, his demeanour is such as to tempt you to believe that you are 
the only person for whose sake he has gone into seclusion, during 
which time he has condensed his smiling faculties into one supreme 
effort, with the brilliancy of which he dazzles you on your arrival. 
He conducts you through the passage into the garden, where are one 
or two pleasure-ground bowers with tables and seats. It is now a 
friendly sign to ask for refreshment, and the Capuchin smiler will 
retire and presently re-appear, bearing bread and caraffes of red and 
pink wine. ‘To show your appreciation of monastic hospitality, you 
will signify your desire to taste the monks’ champagne, upon which 
the affable monk’s smile will really become angelic, and he will 
momentarily disappear for a bottle of Bonifacius quelle and a little 
pounded sugar. These ingredients mixed with the third of a tumbler 
of the pink wine constitute the champagne. Whilst you are absorbed 
more in the operations of wine-making than of drinking it, a second 
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grey-bearded and closely cropped monk will probably appear and 
proceed down the central walk of the garden, which is planted with 
turnips, cabbages, beans,,and potatoes, in order that he may gather 
you a simple posy of any blossoms which happen to be handy. On 
taking leave it is desirable for you to reciprocate the monks’ kind- 
nesses by presenting your;smiler with a franc or so, which he will 
gleefully rub between the?palms of his hands as his smile becomes so 
indescribable that, in {the 'commonest sympathy, you are forced to 
exclaim, “ Isn’t it fun!” 

A very extensive view of the valley east and west may be obtained 
from the upper windows of the castle, which is an interesting dilapi- 
dated medieval Austrian Schloss. From this point you may make good 
observations to guide you in selecting excursions to any of the neigh- 
bouring post towns, such'as Guarda, Ardetz, Fettan, Schuls, and Sins, 
built on the steep grassy inclines, at elevations varying from two 
thousand to eight hundred feet above the Inn. 

Below the castle, to the south, is a little lake stocked with trout, 
and a footpath from the lake up into a pine wood leads one past a 
solitary piece of water named the Schwarze See, and thence to Avrona, 
a delightfully secluded hamlet, perched on a little plateau of fields, 
from which one may descend, cross the river Clemgia, a tributary of 
the Inn, and so penetrate southwards into the Scarl-Thal, one of the 
lateral offshoots of the main valley. The scenery about here is wild 
and romantic. The village of Scarl is some ten miles up the valley, 
and the woods and mountains surrounding it are said to be the most 
frequented bear-districts of the Lower Engadine. 

On the west of Tarasp Castle is another splendid valley, Val 
Plafna, which well repays exploration. An avalanche fell here last 
winter from one of the spurs of Piz Plafna, and has cut its way like a 
great chisel through the trees, over the herd path, and finally 
lodged itself across the mountain stream, which has forced its way 
under a natural bridge of snow, trunks of trees, débris of stones 
and rocks, bushes, fir-cones, and dust. One of the most pleasing 
and refreshing afternoon walks is that from the Kurhaus to Fettan, 
a little village on the north range of the valley, 5400 feet above 
the sea-level, very attractive-looking with its irregular cluster of 
white and pink stucco houses, sun-tanned pine cattle-sheds, hay-lofts, 
and weather-beaten grey wooden roofs. In all these Engadine 
villages, one is struck with the modest and effective decorations on 
the outside of the houses, executed chiefly in scratched plaster—tho 
sgrafito of the Italians—or by fresco paintings of the Crucifixion, 
Adam and Eve, figures of saints, Germanesque escutcheons and illu- 
minated inscriptions recording the names of the owners of the 
houses. 

At Fettan there is an excellent inn, the Hotel Victoria. On 
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Sundays a few of the Kurhaus people, who do not flinch from making 
an ascent of 1500 feet by the zigzag path, come up here and take their 
mid-day dinner, the feature of which, and indeed the spécialité of the 
hotel, is mountain lake trout cooked in white wine. After dinner they 
stroll to a wooded slope called Paradise, where they bask in the sun 
and contemplate the miles of fields, green lawns, and inclines, and 
deeper green forests, many hundreds of feet below them, whilst above 
them rise the snow-covered peaks of the grim mountains. Many 
hours’ dolce fa niente are whiled away in this Paradise, which after 
all is only one of several similar delicious spots. 

An extensive view of the mountains in this district, and especially 
of the beautiful white Silvretta range, may be enjoyed from the 
summits of Piz Gliina or Piz Chiampatsch, lying to the north of 
Fettan and Schuls, the ascent of which, with the assistance of a 
guide, may be easily accomplished. 

Iam not, however, able to give any account of important excursions 
on the mountains, having made but two small ones of six or seven 
hours each, and the highest point I reached was not more than ten 
thousand feet. In August I had the gratification of eating my lunch 
on the border of a small snow-field and in a snow-storm; but there 
were no dangerous precipices to avoid, no steps to be cut, and no 
crevasses to be crossed, and the whole excursion, instead of lasting 
twelve hours, as prophesied by some corpulent German acquaintances, 
was comfortably accomplished in less than eight. 
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Cuphrosyne. 





Tuy golden locks, Euphrosyné, 

I love them most, when gracefully, 

They woo the Spring dawn’s breezes free, 
All bands and fillets scorning, 

With here a modest violet fair, 

And a wild rose-bud peeping there, 

To tone the gold’s rich dazzling glare, 
On a glorious April morning ! 


And as thy tresses bright and gay 

Sport on the wind in amorous play, 

The Zephyrs meet their loves half way, 
And, bold and bolder growing, 

Soon on thy snowy neck they light, 

And on thy dimpled shoulders bright, 

And float all round, in gentle flight 
Their perfumed kisses blowing! 


Play on, ye truant breezy sprites, 

Where’er the feast of bliss invites; 

I envy not your wild delights ; 
Your love my fancy pleases. 

Thrice blest my happy lot shall be, 

If I ne’er have for jealousy 

More cause than this, Euphrosyné— 
No rival but the breezes! 


JOHN SHEEHAN. 
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Adrienne Lecouvrenr. 





Ar no period in the history of the French stage’ has tragedy boasted 
a more brilliant succession of talented interpreters than during the 
eighteenth century. Up to 1700, the only really eminent repre- 
sentative of Corneille’s and Racine’s heroines had been Madame, or, 
as she was then styled, Mlle. Champmeslé, the'Circe whose charms 
so fascinated the susceptible Charles de Sévigné as to obtain for her 
from the witty Marquise the complaisant sobriquet of “ daughter-in- 
law.” Mlle. Duclos, it is true, made her first appearance in 1693; 
but, as her final retirement only took place in 1736, she may be fairly 
classed among the artists of a later date ; and the same remark holds 
good as regards the famous Baron, who, after enjoying the repose 
of private life from 1691 to 1720, returned to the boards at the age 
of sixty-seven, and continued a member of the Comédie Francaise until 
his death in 1729. 

The hundred years extending from the latter part of the reign of 
Louis the Fourteenth to the Consulate include the entire career of 
such accomplished tragedians as Quinault- Dufresne, Lekain, Brizard, 
Miles. Lecouvreur, Gaussin, Dumesnil, and Clairon, not to mention a 
score of their contemporaries of minor note; and terminate by no 
means ingloriously with the early triumphs of Talma and Mlle. 
Raucourt. If we have selected from the foregoing list one name as 
the subject of the present notice, it is not merely on account of the 
celebrity attached to it, but because, independently of its own peculiar 
interest, it is naturally associated with one of the last creations of 
Mlle. Rachel, whose admirable personation of the heroine in Scribe’s 
effectively constructed drama is still fresh in the memory of many 
a play-goer. 

Adrienne Lecouvreur was born at Damery, near Chalons, April 5, 
1692.* Her father, Robert Couvreur (the Ze being subsequently 
prefixed for the sake of theatrical euphony), was a hatter, a profession 
singularly in accordance with his name, Anglice “ tiler ;”’ and we find 
him in 1702 newly arrived in Paris, and established with his wife t 
and daughter in one of the poorest and most populous quarters of the 
Faubourg St. Germain. 


* Most of her biographers fix the date in 1690, and the place at Fismes 
in Champagne, but this is an error; the certificate of her birth, a copy of 
which we have had an opportunity of examining, authenticates both 
particulars as recorded above. 

+ Née Marie Bouly. 
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Adrienne was then scarcely ten years old, and, according to all 
accounts, an extremely pretty child, with so bright and intelligent a 
countenance as frequently to attract the notice of the habitués of the 
adjoining Théatre Francais, as they cautiously picked their way 
through the squalid and ill-paved street in which her father had set 
up his humble abode, and paused occasionally to bestow a caress or 
a bonbon on the engaging little creature, who took care to be always 
on the watch for them at the usual hour, Whether the daily con- 
templation of these amateurs, or the immediate proximity of “la 
comédie,” or both together may have tended to develop the dramatic 
instincts of the neighbouring population, is an open question ; but 
certain it is that in due course of time the younger portion of the 
community became more or less stage-struck, and our heroine among 
the number; for in 1705 she is described as being enrolled in a 
company of juvenile actors, performing, by permission of the Présidente 
Le Jay, in a temporary theatre erected in the courtyard of her hotel 
in the Rue Garancieére. 

History is silent as to the merits of her companions, from whence 
it may be inferred that she was a triton among minnows; her Pauline 
in ‘Polyeucte’ having been sufficiently striking to excite the aston- 
ishment of the comedian Legrand, who had strolled in during an 
enty’acte to witness the efforts of the youthful troop. His report was 
so enthusiastic as seriously to alarm his colleagues, who unanimously 
resolved, in the interest of their society and more particularly of their 
receipts, to get rid of such dangerous rivals as quickly as possible ; 
and a lettre de cachet for their arrest having been obtained through 
the influence of a sympathising “ gentleman of the chamber,” Pauline 
and her associates were quickly secured one by one as they quitted 
the hotel, and safely lodged in the Temple before nightfall. There 
they fortunately found a protector in the Grand Prieur de Vendéme, 
an especial amateur of theatricals, and no mean judge of acting; and 
by his orders a stage was hastily improvised in a large room of the 
prison, and the performance of ‘ Polyeucte’ repeated in presence of a 
motley audience of courtiers, abbés, and here and there a stray bour- 
geois, with an imposing array of gaolers in the background. On this 
occasion, as before, the hatter’s daughter bore away the palm, and so 
charmed the Grand Prieur that he at once, on his own responsibility, 
released the entire company from durance vile, with a recommenda- 
tion to them to avoid in future the hétel of the Présidente Le Jay. 
“Par le sang des Venddme,” he said, glancing at Adrienne as* she 
retired with the others; ‘“ jusqu’ici on a chanté les vers de Corneille, 
mais cette petite les dit !” r 

Two or three years elapsed, during which the ci-devant Pauline 
had little opportunity of indulging in her dramatic propens:ties; her 
father, whose fortunes were at a very low ebb, having relieved himself 
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of the expense of her board by placing her as apprentice with his 
sister, a washerwoman in the Carrefour de Buci. From this uncon- 
genial position she was rescued by Legrand, who had not forgotten 
the débutante of the Hotel Le Jay, and had sufficient penetratiqn to 
discover in the uneducated young girl the germ of a talent which 
merely needed proper cultivation to equal, if not excel, that of the 
most renowned celebrities of his own theatre. Although himself an 
actor of very moderate abilities, and so remarkably ill-favoured in 
person as to be the constant butt of the “chaffers” in the pit, he was 
neither wanting in presence of mind nor in readiness of repartee; for 
on one occasion, after having been unmercifully hissed and ridiculed, 
almost beyond the limits of human endurance, he coolly addressed his 
persecutors as follows: ‘It will be easier for you, gentlemen, to get 
used to my face than for me to change it.” In course of time the 
public did get used to him, and not only pardoned his shortcomings 
as a comedian, but applauded his pieces, which, though generally 
written on the spur of the moment, were by no means deficient in 
merit, and retained for a considerable period a place in the répertotre. 

Under the guidance of so experienced a teacher, the progress of his 
pupil was rapid; and, rightly judging that in her case practice would 
be far more efficacious than precept, he obtained for her an engagement 
at Strasburg, where she essayed her powers in tragedy and comedy 
with so brilliant a result as to induce her subsequently to proceed on 
a starring expedition to Nancy and other important towns in Alsace 
and Lorraine. On her return to Paris, whither her provincial fame 
had preceded her, she was encouraged by Legrand to solicit a début 
at the Théatre Francais, and appeared there for the first time, May 
14, 1717, as Monime in Racine’s ‘ Mithridate.’ Her triumph was 
complete, and she was at once pronounced the leading actress of the 
day, a reputation she maintained uncontested during thirteen years 
until her last farewell to the boards, which took place, March 14, 
1730, six days before her death, as Jocaste in ‘ Cidipe.’ 

“Mile. Lecouvreur,” says Lemazurier in his ‘Galerie Historique des 
Acteurs du Théatre Francais,’ “was about the middle height, with an 
admirably formed head and bust, bright and piercing eyes, a well-shaped 
mouth, and a slightly aquiline nose; her manners, deportment, and 
gestures were simple, dignified, and graceful. Her voice was not remark- 
able for extent or power, but she managed it with such consummate skill 
as to vary its modulations according to the sentiment she desired to 
express; seldom.indeed has so pure and distinct a delivery been heard on 
the stage. Her byplay was excellent, and she possessed in an eminent 
degree the difficult art of listening, the extreme mobility of her features 
permitting her to assume at will every shade of emotion, and exhibit 
succesively the different impressions which the words addressed to her 
would naturally produce.” 

Collé, in his entertaining ‘Journal,’ alludes to her as follows: 
“We saw in her, not the actress, but the personage represented. She 
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particularly excelled in passages requiring finesse and minuteness of 
detail ; no one has ever played like her the first act of Phedre and 
the entire part of Monime.” Houdard-Lamothe, after witnessing her 
Elizabeth in the ‘Comte d’Essex,’ exclaimed on leaving the theatre, 
“She is worthy of being a real Queen, for few could personate the 
character so well.” 

The parts in which she appears to have principally shone were 
Monime, Cornélie, Phedre, Iphigénie, Bérénice, and Pauline; her 
portrait as Cornélie, painted by Coypel and engraved by Drevet and 
Grateloup, is well known; although, according to contemporary 
authorities, the most exact likeness is the one engraved by Schmidt 
after Fontaine. 

She had hardly commenced her career at the Comédie Frangaise, 
when one evening a singular incident occurred, which not a little 
amused and somewhat puzzled both audience and actress. While the 
mass of the public were testifying by repeated applause their ad- 
miration of our heroine, one spectator alone, ensconced in the corner 
of a stage-box, and enveloped in a capacious cloak, sat apparently 
unmoved, with his eyes fixed on Roxane (they were playing ‘ Bajazet’), 
and at intervals during the piece muttered in a low tone, but suffi- 
ciently audible to be heard by the artist, the monosyllable “Good !” 
after which he relapsed into his former insensibility. Curious to 
ascertain the name and condition of her mysterious admirer, Mlle. 
Lecouvreur applied for information to one of the frequenters of the 
coulisses, from whom she learnt that “the man in the cloak” was no 
other than the celebrated grammarian Dumarsais; upon which, 
immediately on her return home, she despatched a note to his 
address, requesting the pleasure of his company at dinner on the 
following day. The hour arrived, and the guest with it; but, 
regardless of the dainties prepared for him, he besought his hostess, 
as an agreeable prelude to the repast, to favour him by reciting a 
passage from one of her parts, and on her complying with the request, 
listened with the same immobility as before, repeating every now and 
then the inevitable “Good!” but without betraying any other sign 
of approval. Surprised, and perhaps a little mortifted by his com- 
parative indifference, she asked in what respect she had failed to 
please him. “Mademoiselle,” he replied, “as far as my judgment 
goes, you possess a talent superior to that of any living actress; but 
you have yet one thing to learn. When you have succeeded in impart- 
ing to each word, each syllable, its proper inflexion and accentuation, 
you will equal, if not surpass, all those who have preceded you.” 

“And nowhere,” said Adrienne, with a bewitching smile, “can I 
hope to find a surer guide, a more efficient professor, than Monsieur 
Dumarsais !” : 


Whatever profit Mlle. Lecouvreur may have derived from the - 
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counsels of the erudite grammarian, it is probable that her most able 
instructor in all the technicalities of her art—including what Gentil 
Bernard calls “l'art d’aimer””—was Voltaire. Some of the prettiest 
lines he ever wrote were addressed to her, and there is little doubt 
that this flattering expression of his attachment was cordially re- 
sponded to. Her constant intercourse, moreover, with the best 
society of the day—a privilege she owed as much to her beauty as to 
her genius—enabled her to acquire the manners and tone of a femme 
a la mode ; for in a letter written shortly before her death she says, 
“Tt is the fashion to dine or sup with me, since certain duchesses 
have recently taken it into their heads to do me that honour.” It is 
not surprising, therefore, that her adorers were legion, one of the 
most favoured being the illustrious Lord Peterborough, who, how- 
ever, was soon supplanted by a still more celebrated rival, in the 
person of the brilliant but inconstant Maurice of Saxony. 

Before entering on this episode—an important one in the history 
of the actress—we will quote a fragment of one of her unpublished 
letters, relating to another of her admirers, the Count d’Argental. 
This young nobleman, when scarcely twenty-one years of age, had, 
like many others, been subjugated by the charms of the fascinating 
artist ; and, though personally almost unknown to her, only waited 
for an opportunity to declare his passion. His family, and especially 
his mother, naturally took a different view of the matter, and in 
order to keep him out of harm’s way, solicited in his behalf an ap- 
pointment in one of the colonies; Mlle. Lecouvreur, having been 
apprised of this project, addressed the epistle referred to to Madame 
d’Argental, which that lady prudently locked up in her secrétaire ; 
and it was not until sixty years later that her son, then an old man, 
while arranging some papers, accidentally discovered the faded hand- 
writing of the idol of his youth. 

After disavowing any intention of justifying herself, but simply 
requesting Madame d’Argental to dictate to her the conduct she 
wishes her to pursue, she says: 


“Encore une fois, Madame, daignez vous joindre & moi pour détruire une 
faiblesse qui vous irrite et dont je ne suis pas coupable, quoi que vous 
disiez. Je lui écrirai ce qu’il vous plaira; je ne le verrai de ma vie si vous 
le voulez; j’irai méme 4 la campagne, si vous le jugez nécessaire, mais ne 
le menacez pas de l’envoyer au bout du monde. II] peut étre utile & sa 
patrie, il vous comblera de satisfaction et de gloire; vous n’avez qu’A 
guider ses talents et laisser agir ses vertus. Oubliez pour un instant 
que vous étes sa mére, si cette qualité s’oppose aux bontés que je vous 
demande & genoux pour lui. Enfin, Madame, vous me verrez plutét me 
retirer du monde que de souffrir qu’il soit & l'avenir tourmenté pour moi 
et par moi.” esi 


No wonder if, on reading these admirable lines, the aged friend of 
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Voltaire burst into tears, and exclaimed, with a deep sigh, “ Elle 
valait mieux que moi !” 
: * * * * * * 

To return to the Marechal de Saxe. It is evident from con- 
temporary accounts that the son of Aurore de Koenigsmark was 
incapable of any serious attachment, and that the devotion shown 
him by the pearl of the Comédie Francaise was appreciated by him 
more lightly than it deserved. This sentiment on her part was 
wholly disinterested ; for, on his quitting Paris on his expedition to 
regain possession of the Duchy of Courland, she did not hesitate to 
supply him with a sum of forty thousand livres, the proceeds of the 
sale of her diamonds, in order that his troops might be suitably 
equipped. Notwithstanding this and many other proofs of her 
atlection, we find him subsequently carrying on an intrigue with the 
Duchesse de Bouillon, and accepting the condition imposed on him 
by that lady, that he should henceforth forbear to hold any com- 
munication with Mlle. Lecouvreur. This was more than our 
heroine could endure, and on her rival’s next appearance at the 
Théatre Francais during the performance of Phedre, she could no 
longer resist the impulse which prompted her ; but, turning towards 
the box where the Duchess sat triumphant, addressed to ber with 
an emphasis not to be mistaken the following passage : 


“Je sais mes perfidies, 
(none, et ne suis pas de ces femmes hardies 
Qui, goitant dans le crime une tranquille paix, 
Ont su se faire un front qui ne rougit jamais!” 


The public, it is reported, applauded this sortie with enthusiasm, 
and Madame de Bouillon, crimson with rage, rose at once from her 
seat, and hastily quitted the theatre. 

With regard to the mysterious circumstances connected with the 
death of Adrienne, which took place, as we have said, in 1730, soon 
after the scene above recorded, contemporary chroniclers differ ; some 
(Voltaire included) affirming that the immediate cause of her decease 
was a sudden attack of dysentery, others maintaining that she was 
poisoned by means of some pastilles administered to her by an abbé 
inthe; -f the Duchess. This Jatter supposition has been adopted 
by Scribe us the groundwork of his drama, but does not appear to 
have any positive foundation in fact; it is certain, however, that the 
matter was considered suspicious enough to necessitate an inquiry, 
pending which the Abbé Bouret was confined a close prisoner in the 
Bastille. Mlle. Aissé, in her delightful letters to Madame Calandrini, 
gives a highly-interesting account of the affair, the following abridg- 


ment of which will serve to show the absorbing sensation it excited 
at the time: 
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“‘ Madame de Bouillon, a capricious and violent-tempered woman, being 
desirous of supplanting Mlle. Lecouvreur in the good graces of the Comte 
de Saxe, imagined that the most effectual method of attaining her ends 
would be to get rid of her rival altogether. Having selected as the instru- 
ment of her design a young abbé, poor and of obscure birth, but possessing 
some skill in painting, she caused him to be sounded by two of her con- 
fidential emissaries, who proposed to him that, in return for a stipulated 
reward, he should obtain admittance to Mlle. Lecouvreur’s house in his 
capacity of portrait painter, and induce her to taste some pastilles which 
would be given to him. The Abbé, horror-struck, declined to listen to so 
abominable a project, upon which he was told that it was too late to refuse, 
and that any further hesitation would cost him his life. Thus menaced, 
he feigned compliance, and was forthwith conducted to the Hétel Bouillon, 
where the pastilles were delivered to him, the Duchess herself confirming 
the threats and promises of her agents. 

“The next day Mile. Lecouvreur received an anonymous letter, informing 
her that the writer had something of the greatest importance to communi- 
cate, and would await her coming at a particular hour beside the fifth 
tree in one of the alleys of the Luxembourg garden. Curious to become 
acquainted with the motive of this singular request, she at once resolved 
to comply with it, and proceeding to the appointed spot, was immediately 
accosted by the Abbé, who related to her the entire plot, assuring her that 
he was incapable of doing her any harm, but that he was in mortal fear of 
being himself assassinated. She replied that both for his sake and her 
own the affair must be made known without delay to M. Hérault, the 
lieutenant of police; to which he answered that although he was aware he 
risked his life by so doing, still, if she yudged it necessary, he would 
willingly accompany her thither. M. Hérault, after hearing a statement 
of the case, desired to see the pastilles; and ordering them to be given to 
a dog by way of experiment, the poor animal expired in a quarter of an 
hour in the greatest agony. The Abbé, being then asked if he intended 
to press the charge, demanded to be confronted with Madame de Bouillon, 
upon which the lieutenant, saying that before proceeding further he must 
consult Cardinal Fleury, dismissed them. The Cardinal, highly exasperated 
at the news, at first declared that a rigorous inquiry into the truth of the 
story should at once be instituted. He was, however, subsequently pre- 
vailed upon by the Bouillon family to abandon his intention, and allow the 
scandal to be hushed up. 

“Some months later, no one knew how, it became the talk of the town; 
and so general was the public indignation against the Duchess that the 
Duke felt compelled in self-defence to solicit a lettre de cachet, by means of 
which the unfortunate Abbé was consigned to the Bastille, where, in spite 
of all entreaties and remonstrances, he steadily persisted in his accusation. 
As soon as she was informed of his arrest, Mlle. Lecouvreur wrote to his 
father, a simple provincial, utterly ignorant of what had taken place, and 
exhorted him to hasten to Paris, and petition Cardinal Fleury that his 
son might either be put on his trial or released from prison. The Cardinal 
sent for Madame de Bouillon, and inquired if she were prepared to answer 
the charge, as otherwise the Abbé must be set free; and she, unwilling to 
court further inquiry, and reflecting that as long as he remained in the 
Bastille he was protected against her machinations, consented to his being 
restored to liberty. The father then returned home, but the Abbé im- 
prudently lingered in Paris, and shortly after disappeared whether he be 
alive or dead no one has been able to ascertain. 
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“From that time Mile. Lecouvreur’s health gradually declined, and on 
her last appearance as Jocaste in Voltaire’s ‘dipe’ she looked miserably 
thin and ill, as I more than once remarked during the performance to 
Madame de Parabére; between the first and second piece we were told that 
she was suffering from a severe attack of dysentery, but to our surprise 
she played in the afterpiece, ‘Le Florentin,’ as charmingly as ever. Six 
days later she died in strong convulsions; the public are greatly afflicted 
by her melancholy end, and if the suspected lady had ventured into the 
theatre during her illness, she would have been driven out of it.” 


A few hours before her death, she received the visit of an Abbé of 
St. Sulpice. 

“T know the motive of your coming,” she said ; “ you will find that 
in my will I have not forgotten the poor.” Nevertheless, she was 
denied Christian burial ; her remains having been carried in a hackney 
coach to the banks of the Seine, and clandestinely interred in the 
middle of the night at the corner of the Rue de Bourgogne, on the 
site of the present Chamber of Deputies. To this Voltaire indignantly 
alluded in some spirited lines, contrasting the neglect shown to the 
brightest ornament of the French stage with the “ lying in state ” and 
other honours accorded to certain English actresses of his day. 

When Adrienne Lecouvreur’s will was opened, her legacy to the 
poor of her parish was found to be no less than a hundred thousand 


livres; her funeral expenses, fiacre included, amounted exactly to 
thirty-eight francs ! 
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Deronda’s Mother. 


A LITERARY PARALLEL. 


Critics have been busy of late detecting prototypes. A temperate 
and thoughtful writer has recently alluded to the probable identity 
of the cultured visionary Mordecai in ‘ Daniel Deronda’ with the 
German Kohn, or Cohen, president of a philosophical club in Red 
Lion Square, at one time attended by Mr, G. H. Lewes, and fully 
described in the same novel; and a brilliant essayist more recently 
still discovers Benjamin Disraeli not merely in Vivian Grey himself, 
but in the ponderous and obtuse Lord Beaconsfield* of the 
Premier’s early book. The resemblance between Mr. Disraeli and 
Vivian Grey has been often urged, and probably with as much 
truth and in the same sense as Pelham may be said to have been 
Bulwer, Pendennis Thackeray, and David Copperfield Charles 
Dickens, inasmuch as an imaginative writer is keenly sensible of his 
own personality, and naturally endows some favourite character with 
more or less of it—especially when fiction takes an autobiographical 
form. 

The conjunction of the two names, Disraeli and Deronda, belonging 
to the same nationality, reminds me that none of these ingenious critics 
seem to have looked for the germ of Leonora, Princess of Halm- 
Eberstein, born Charisi, in the mother of the chronicler of ‘The 
Calamities of Authors.’ Yet the points of similarity between the real 
Jewess as described by her grandson and the ideal Jewess as painted 
by George Eliot are remarkable enough to fill an inedited page of ‘ The 
Curiosities of Literature.’ 

The personal charms, the strong will, the fascination, the excitable 
temperament of genius tyrannising over and indeed usurping the 
place of natural affection are as clearly indicated in the sketch of 
Mrs. Disraeli as they are in the study of Leonora Charisi. Even the 
first step which Leonora takes towards altering the destiny of her 
son had its precedent in the annals of our Premier’s family. When 
Deronda, indignant at the disguise which has been thrown around 


him, exclaims, “Then it is not my real name!” the Princess replies 
indifferently : 


“Oh, as real as another. The Jews have always been changing their 
names. My father’s family had kept the name of Charisi; my husband 








* « Powerful, but a dolt.”—See ‘ Vivian Grey.’ 
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was a Charisi. When I came out as a singer we made it Alcharisi. But 
there had been a branch of the family who called themselves Deronda, and 
when I wanted a name for you.... 1 thought of Deronda.” 


In ‘The Life and Writings of Isaac Disraeli,’ by his son, we read: 


“My grandfather, who became an English Denizen in 1748, was an 
Italian descendant from one of those Hebrew families whom the Inquisition 
forced to emigrate from the Spanish peninsula at the end of the fifteenth 
century.... His ancestors had dropped their Gothic surname on their 
settlement in the Terra Firma, and grateful to the God of Jacob who had 
sustained them through unprecedented trials and guarded them through 
unheard-of perils, they assumed the name of DISRAELI, a name aeeer 
borne before or since by any other family, in order that their raee might 
be for ever recognised.” 


The revolt of Leonora, Princess Halm-Eberstein’s proud, passionate 
nature against the restrictions and humiliations of her race may be 
illustrated by a few sentences taken from her confession to Deronda, 
not, however, strictly observing the order in which they are uttered : 


“T was to be what is called ‘the Jewish woman,’” she exclaims: “I was 
to feel everything I did not feel, and believe everything I did not believe. 
....1 was to love the long prayers in the ugly synagogue, and the 
howling, and the gabbling, and the dreadful fasts, and the tiresome feasts, 
and my father’s endless discoursing about Our People, which was a 
thunder without meaning in my ears. I was to care for ever about what 
Israel had been, and I did not care at all. I cared for the wide world and 
all that I could represent in it....I wanted to live a large life, with 
freedom to do what every one else did.” 


Might not such a speech as that have come from Mrs. Disraeli, 
thus described by her grandson ? 


“ My grandmother, the beautiful daughter of a family who had suffered 
much from persecution, had imbibed that dislike for. her race which the 
vain are too apt to adopt when they find that they are born to public 
contempt. The indignant feeling that should be reserved for the per- 
secutor in the mortification of their disturbed sensibility, is too often 
visited on the victim. And the cause of annoyance is recognised, not in 
the ignorant malevolence of the powerful, but in the conscientious con- 
viction of the innocent sufferer.” 


And not only in this comprehensive resentment against the 
humiliations and restrictions of their religion and their race, but in 
the peculiar warping and distortion given by this embittered feeling 
to their personal character and their domestic relations, do the ideal 
and the real Jewess resemble each other. The very dislike to her 
son which in the fictitious character we are apt hastily to pronounce 
“unnatural” existed in the real one, and sprang from the same cause. 


The mother of Isaac Disraeli never pardoned her husband for his 
name, 
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“So mortified by her social position was sit ” says her grandson, “that 
she lived until eighty without indulging a tender expression; and did not 
recognise in her only offspring a being qualified to control or vanquish his 
impending fate. His ewxistence only served to swell the aggregate of many 
humiliating particulars. It was not to her a source of joy, or sympathy, or 
solace. She foresaw for her child only a future of degradation.” . 

“Tam nota loving woman,” cries George Eliot’s Princess to her son. “ It 
is a talent to love—I lacked it. Others have loved me, and I have acted 
their love. ... Every woman is supposed to have the same set of motives or 
else to be a monster. I am nota monster, but I have not felt exactly what 
other women feel—or say they feel for fear of being thought unlike others. 
....I did not wish you to be born. I parted with you willingly. ... When 
you reproach me in your heart for sending you away from me, you mean 
that I ought to say I felt about you as other women say they feel about 
their children. I did not feel that. I was glad to be freed from you. 
.... The bondage I hated for myself I wanted to keep youfrom. What 
better could the most loving mother have done? I relieved you from the 
bondage of having been born a Jew.” 


Leonora Charisi, in George Eliot’s novel, banishes her child finally 
and for ever as she intends and believes in order to free him from the 
trammels of race and religion. Isaac Disraeli’s parents sent the future 
scholar and author to Amsterdam for some years to rouse him from 
the dreamy abstraction during which he had produced a poem, and 
thereby filled both father and mother with terror as to his prospects 
in life. 

When fate and the dread of approaching death prove too powerful 
even for the Princess’s strong self-will, and she at last summons her 
son to her presence in Genoa in order to reveal their relationship, he 
hurries to the interview in a mood of high-wrought emotion ; love, 
wonder, perplexity, enthusiasm all aflame within him. The two 
interviews between mother and son are, on both sides, at the same 
abnormal pressure throughout—though some of Leonora’s taunts are 
not unlike “the tart remark and the contemptuous comment” with 
which, says Mr. Disraeli, his grandmother used frequently to “ elicit 
all the irritability of the poctic idiosyncrasy.” The Princess Leonora, 
however cold in her affections, is passionate enough in her disclosures 
and her unavailing wrath against destiny. 


“The tender yearning after a being whose life might; have been the 


worse for not having his care and love, the image of a mother who had 
not had all her dues whether of reverence or compassion, had long been 
secretly present with him in his observation of all the women he had 
come near.... When Deronda presented himself at the door of his 
mother’s apartment in the Italia he felt some revival of his boyhood, with 
its premature agitations. ... He had lived through so many ideal “meetings 
with his mother, and they had seemed more real than this!” 


The Princess gives her hand to her son, looking at him “ examin- 
ingly.” “Then she kissed him on each cheek, and he returned her 
kisses. But it was something like a greeting between royalties.” 
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When the period of Isaac Disraeli’s educational exile was at an 
end he prepared to rejoin his mother with feelings of sensitive 
tenderness, and was received by her with chilling scrutiny, the very 
foreshadowing of George Eliot’s creations. But into the real inter- 
view that ludicrous element entered which so often blends with our 
strongest emotions. Instead of being shaken in her impassive dignity 
by involuntary admiration, and ejaculating, like the Princess Leonora 
of Halm-Eberstein, “You are a beautiful creature!” the first Mrs. 
Benjamin Disraeli was revolted by her son’s appearance. Nor had 
the mental discipline imposed upon him cured his objectionable 
bent to poetry and sentiment. Isaac Disraeli, says his illustrious son, 
returned to England a disciple of Rousseau. 


“ He had exercised his imagination during the voyage in idealising the 
interview with his mother, which was to be conducted on both sides with 
sublime pathos..... He was prepared to throw himself on his mother’s 
bosom, to bedew her hands with his tears, and to stop her own with his 
lips; but, when he entered, his strange appearance, his gaunt figure, his 
excited manner, his long hair, and his unfashionable costume only filled 
her with a sentiment of tender (?) aversion; she broke into derisive 


laughter, and noticing his intolerable garments, she reluctantly lent him 
her cheek.” 


With these words Mrs. Benjamin Disraeli disappears from her 
grandson’s pages. But we have seen enough of her to be justified in 
concluding either that his vigorous outline, enlarged and filled up, 
shaded here and heightened in colour there, to the uses of the story 
by the transcendent genius of George Eliot, supplied the original of 
Leonora Charisi, Princess Halm-Eberstein; or that such striking 
coincidences of feeling and situation suppose in the novelist a 
marvellous intuition of the possibilities of Jewish character. 
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Che American Senator. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
AvutHor orf ‘BARCHESTER Towers,’ ‘THE THREE CLERKS,’ ETO. 





Cuarter LYI. 
“NOW WHAT HAVE YOU GOT TO SAY ?” 


Ir may be a question whether Lord Augustus Trefoil or Lord Ruf- 
ford looked forward to the interview which was to take place at 
the Duke’s mansion with the greater dismay. The unfortunate father 
whose only principle in life had been that of avoiding trouble would 
have rather that his daughter should have been jilted a score of times 
than that he should have been called upon to interfere once. There 
was in this demand upon him a breach of a silent but well-understood 
compact. His wife and daughter had been allowed to do just what 
they pleased and to be free of his authority, upon an understanding 
that they were never to give him any trouble. She might have 
married Lord Rufford, or Mr. Morton, or any other man she might 
have succeeded in catching, and he would not have troubled her either 
before or after her marriage. But it was not fair that he should be 
called upon to interfere in her failures. And what was he to say to 
this young lord? Being fat and old and plethoric he could not be 
expected to use a stick and thrash the young lord. Pistols were gone, 
—a remembrance of which fact perhaps afforded some consolation. 
Nobody now need be afraid of anybody, and the young lord would not 
be afraid of him. Arabella declared that there had been an engage- 
ment. The young lord would of course declare that there had been 
none. Upon the whole he was inclined to believe it most probable 
that his daughter was lying. He did not think it likely that Lord 
Rufford should have been such a fool. As for taking Lord Rufford by 
the back of his neck and shaking him into matrimony, he knew that 
that would be altogether out of his power. And then the hour was so 
wretchedly early. It was that little fool Mistletoe who had named 
ten o’clock,—a fellow who took Parliamentary papers to bed with him, 
and had a blue book brought to him every morning at half-past seven 
with a cup of tea. By ten o'clock Lord Augustus would not have 
had time to take his first glass of soda and brandy preparatory to the 
labour of getting into his clothes. But he was afraid of his wife and 
daughter, and absolutely did get into a cab at the door of his lodgings 
in Duke Street, St. James’, precisely at a quarter past ten. As the 
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Duke’s house was close to the corner of Clarges Street the journey he 
had to make was not Jong. 

Lord Rufford would not have agreed to the interview but that it 
was forced upon him by his brother-in-law. ‘“ What good can it do?” 
Lord Rufford had asked. But his brother-in-law had held that that 
was a question to be answered by the other side. In such a position 
Sir George thought that he was bound to concede as much as this,— 
in fact to concede almost anything short of marriage. “ He can’t do 
the girl any good by talking,” Lord Rufford had said. Sir George 
assented to this, but nevertheless thought that any friend deputed by 
her should be allowed to talk, at any rate once. “I don’t know what 
he'll say. Do you think he'll bring a big stick?” Sir George who 
knew Lord Augustus did not imagine that a stick would be brought. 
“T couldn't hit him, you know. He's so fat that a blow would kill 
him.” Lord Rufford wanted his brother-in-law to go with him ;—but 
Sir George assured him that this was impossible. It was a great 
bore. He had to go up to London all alone,—in February, when the 
weather was quite open and hunting was nearly coming to an end. 
And for what? Was it likely that such a man as Lord Augustus 
should succeed in talking him into marrying any girl? Nevertheless 
he went, prepared to be very civil, full of sorrow at the misunder- 
standing, but strong in his determination not to yield an inch. He 
arrived at the mansion precisely at ten o’clock and was at once shown 
into a back room on the ground floor. He saw no one but a very 
demure old servant who seemed to look upon him as one who was sin- 
ning against the Trefoil family in general and who shut the door 
upon him, leaving him as it were in prison. He was so accustomed to 
be the absolute master of his own minutes and hours that he chafed 
greatly as he walked up and down the room for what seemed to him 
the greater part of a day. He looked repeatedly at his watch and at 
half-past ten declared to himself thatif that fat old fool did not come 
within two minutes he would make his escape. 

“ The fat old fool” when he reached the house asked for his nephew 
and endeavoured to persuade Lord Mistletoe to go with him to the in- 
terview. But Lord Mistletoe was as firm in refusing as had been Sir 
George Penwether. “ You are quite wrong,” said the young man 
with well-informed sententious gravity. “ I could do nothing to help 
you. You are Arabella’s father and no one can plead her cause but 
yourself.” Lord Augustus dropped his eyebrows over his eyes as this. 
was said. They who knew him well and had seen the same thing 
done when his partner would not answer his call at whist or had led 
up to his discard were aware that the motion was tantamount to a. 
very strong expression of disgust. He did not, however, argue the 
matter any further, but allowed himself to be led away slowly by the 
Same solemn servant. Lord Rufford had taken up his hat preparatory 
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to his departure when Lord Augustus was announced just five minutes 
after the half hour. 

When the elder man entered the room the younger one put down 
his hat and bowed. Lord Augustus also bowed and then stood for a 
few moments silent with his fat hands extended on the round table in 
the middle of the room. “ This is a very disagreeable kind of thing, 
my lord,” he said. 

“Very disagreeable, and one that I lament above all things,” 
answered Lord Rufford. 

“ That’s all very well ;—very well indeed ;—but, damme, what's 
the meaning of it all? That’s what I want to ask. What’s the 
meaning of it all?” Then he paused as though he had completed his 
first part of the business,—and might now wait awhile till the neces- 
sary explanation had been given. But Lord Rufford did not seem 
disposed to give any immediate answer. He shrugged his shoulders, 
and, taking up his hat, passed his hand once or twice round the nap. 
Lord Augustus opened his eyes very wide as he waited and looked at 
the other man ; but it seemed that the other man had nothing to say 
for himself. “ You don’t mean to tell me, I suppose, that what my 
daughter says isn’t true.” 

“Some unfortunate mistake, Lord Augustus ;—most unfortunate.” 

“Mistake be ”. He stopped himself before the sentence was 
completed remembering that such an interview should be conducted on 
the part of him, as father, with something of dignity. “I don’t un- 
derstand anything about mistakes. Ladies don’t make mistakes of 
that kind. Iwon’t hear of mistakes.” Lord Rufford again shrugged 
his shoulders. “You have engaged my daughter’s affections.” 

“T have the greatest regard for Miss Trefoil.” 

“ Regard be .’ Then again he remembered himself. “ Lord 


Rufford, you've got to marry her. That’s the long and the short 
of it.” 


“Tm sure I ought to be proud.” 

“So you ought.” 

“ But——” 

“‘T don’t know the meaning of but, my lord. I want to know what 
you mean to do.” 

“ Marriage isn’t in my line at all.” . 

“Then what the d business have you to go about and talk toa 
girl like that? Marriage not in your line! Who cares for your line ? 
I never heard such_impudence in all my life. You get yourself 
engaged to a young lady of high rank and position and then you say 
that marriage isn’t in your line.” Upon that he opened his eyes 
still wider and glared upon the offender wrathfully. 

“T can’t admit that I was ever engaged to Miss Trefoil.” 

“ Didn't you make love to her ?” 
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The poor victim paused a moment before he answered this question, 
thereby confessing his guilt before he denied it. “ No, my lord; I don’t 
think I ever did.” 

“You don’t think! You don’t know whether you asked my 
daughter to marry you or not! You don’t think you made love to 
her!” ; 

“Tam sure I didn’t ask her to marry me.” 

“T am sure you did. And now what have you got to say?” Here 
there was another shrug of the shoulders. “I suppose you think 
because you are a rich man that you may do whatever you please. But 
you'll have to learn the difference. You must be exposed, Sir.” 

“T hope for the lady’s sake that as little as possible may be said 
of it.” 

“D the !” Lord Augustus in his assumed wrath was 
about to be very severe on his daughter, but he checked himself again. 
“’m not going to stop here talking all day,” he said. ‘I want to 
hear your explanation and then I shall know how to act.” Up to this 
time he had been standing, which was unusual with him. Now he 
flung himself into an armchair. 

“ Really, Lord Augustus, I don’t know what I’ve got to say. I 
admire your daughter exceedingly. Iwas very much honoured when 
she and her mother came to my house at Rufford. I was delighted to 
"be able to show her a little sport. It gave me the greatest satisfaction 
when I met her again at your brother’s house. Coming home from 
hunting we happened to be thrown together. It’s a kind of thing 
that will occur, you know. The Duchess seemed to think a great deal 
of it; but what can one do? We could have had two postchaises of 
course,—only one doesn’t generally send a young lady alone. She 
was very tired and fainted with the fatigue. That I think is about 
all.” 

“ But,—damme Sir, what did you say to her ?” Lord Rufford again 
rubbed the nap of his hat. “ What did you say to her first of all, at 
your own house ?” 

“ A poor fellow was killed out hunting and everybody was talking 
about that. . Your daughter saw it herself.” 

“Excuse me, Lord Rufford, if I say that that’s what we used to 
call shuffling, at school. Because a man broke his neck out hunt- 
ing 

“It was a kick on the head, Lord Augustus.” 

“IT don’t care where he was kicked. What has that to do with 
your asking my daughter to be your wife.” 

“But I dide*t, 4 

“Tsay you did,—over and over again.” Here — Augustus got 
out of his chair and made a little “attempt to reach the recreant 
lover ;—but he failed and fell back again into his armchair. ‘ It was 
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first at Rufford, and then you made an appointment to meet her at 
Mistletoe. How do you explain that ?” 

“Miss Trefoil is very fond of hunting.” 

‘“‘T don’t believe she ever went out hunting in her life before she saw 
you. You mounted her,—and gave her a horse,—and took her out, 
—and brought her home. Everybody at Mistletoe knew all about it. 
My brother and the Duchess were told of it. It was one of those 
things that are plain to everybody as the nose on your face. What 
did you say to her when you were coming home in that postchaise ?” 

“She was fainting.” 

* What has that to do with it? I don’t care whether she fainted 
or not. I don’t believe she fainted at all. When she got into that 
carriage she was engaged to you, and when she got out of it she was 
engaged ever so much more. The Duchess knew all about it. Now 
what have you got to say?” Lord Rufford felt that he had nothing 
to say. “I insist upon having an answer.” 

“It’s one of the most unfortunate mistakes that ever were made.” 

“By G——!” exclaimed Lord Augustus turning his eyes up 
against the wall, and appealing to some dark ancestor who hung 
there. “I never heard of such a thing in all my life; never!” 

“T suppose I might as well go now,” said Lord Rufford after a 
pause. 

“You may go to the D——, Sir,—for the present.” Then Lord 
Rufford took his departure leaving the injured parent panting with his 
exertions. 

As Lord Rufford went away he felt that that difficulty had been 
overcome with much more ease than he had expected. He hardly 
knew what it was that he had dreaded, but he had feared something 
much worse than that. Had an appeal been made to his affections he 
would hardly have known how to answer. He remembered well that 
he had assured the lady that he loved her, and had a direct question 
been asked him on that subject he would not have lied. He must 
have confessed that such a declaration had been made by him. But 
he had escaped that. He was quite sure that he had never uttered a 
hint in regard to marriage, and he came away from the Duke's 
house almost with an assurance that he had done nothing that was 
worthy of much blame. 

Lord Augustus looked at his watch, rang the bell, and ordered a 
cab. He must now go and see his daughter, and then he would have 
done with the matter—for ever. But as he was passing through the 
hall his nephew caught hold of him and took him back into the room. 

“What does he say for himself?” asked Lord Mistletoe. 

“T don’t know what he says. Of course he swears that he never 
spoke a word to her.” 

“My mother saw him paying her the closest attention.” 
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“How can I help that? What can I do? Why didn’t your 
mother pin him then and there? Women can always do that kind 
of thing if they choose.” 

“ Tt is all over, then ?” 

“T can’t make a man marry if he won’t. He ought to be thrashed 
within an inch of his life. But if one does that kind of thing the 
police are down upon one. All the same, I think the Duchess might 
have managed it if she had chosen.” After that he went to the 
lodgings in Orchard Street, and there repeated his story. “I have 
done all I can,” he said, ‘and I don’t mean to interfere any further. 
Arabella should know how to manage her own affairs.” 

“ And you don’t mean to punish him?” asked the mother. 

“Punish him! How am I to punish him? If I were to throw a 
decanter at his head what good would that do ?” 

“And you mean to say that she must put up with it?” Arabella 
was sitting by as these questions were asked. 


“He says that he never said a word to her. Whom am I to 
believe ?” 


“You did believe him, papa ?” 

“Who said so, Miss? But I don’t see why his word isn’t as good 
as yours. There was nobody by to hear it, I suppose. Why didn’t 
you get it in writing, or make your uncle fix him at once? If you 
mismanage your own affairs I can’t put them right for you.” 

“Thank you, papa. I am so much obliged to you. You come 
back and tell me that every word he says is to be taken for gospel, and 
that you don’t believea word I have spoken. That is so kind of you! 
I suppose he and you will be the best friends in the world now. But 
I don’t mean to let him off in that way. As you won't help me, I 
must help myself.” 

“What did you expect me to do ?” 

“ Never to leave him till you had forced him to keep his word. I 
should have thought that you would have taken him by the throat in 
such a cause. Any other father would have done so.” 

“You are an impudent, wicked girl, and I don’t believe he was 
ever engaged to you at all,” said Lord Augustus as he took his 
leave. 

“Now you have made your father your enemy,” said the mother. ’ 

“Everybody is my enemy,” said Arabella. “There are no such 
things as love and friendship. Papa pretends that he does not believe 


me, just because he wants to shirk the trouble. I suppose you'll say 
you don’t believe me next.” | 
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Cuapter LVII. 


MRS. MORTON RETURNS. 


A Frew days after that on which Lady Augustus and her daughter 
left Bragton old Mrs. Morton returned to that place. She had gone 
away in very bitterness of spirit against her grandson in the early days 
of his illness. For some period antecedent to that there had come up 
causes for quarrelling. John Morton had told her that he had been 
to Reginald’s house, and she, in her wrath, replied that he had dis- 
graced himself by doing so. When those harsh words had been for- 
gotten, or at any rate forgiven, other causes of anger had sprung up. 
She had endeavoured to drive him to repudiate Arabella Trefoil, and 
in order that she might do so effectually had contrived to find out some- 
thing of Arabella’s doings at Rufford and at Mistletoe. Her efforts 
in this direction had had an effect directly contrary to that which she 
had intended. There had been moments in which Morton had been 
willing enough to rid himself of that burden. He had felt the lady’s 
conduct in his own house, and had seen it at Rufford. He, too, had 
heard something of Mistletoe. But the spirit within him was aroused 
at the idea of dictation, and he had been prompted to contradict the 
old woman’s accusation against his intended bride, by the very fact 
that they were made by her. And then she threatened him. Ifhe 
did these things,—if he would consort with an outcast from the family 
such as Reginald Morton, and take to himself such a bride as Arabella 
Trefoil, he could never more be to her as her child. This of course 
was tantamount to saying that she would leave her money to some 
one else,—money which, as he well knew, had all been collected from 
the Bragton property. He had ever been to her as her son, and yet 
he was aware of a propensity on her part to enrich her own noble 
relatives with her hoards,—a desire from gratifying which she had 
hitherto been restrained by conscience. Morton had been anxious 
enough for his grandmother’s money, but, even in the hope of receiving 
it, would not bear indignity beyond a certain point. He had therefore 
declared it to be his purpose to marry Arabella Trefoil, and because 
he had so declared almost had brought himself to forgive that young 
lady’s sins against him. Then, as his illness became serious, there 
arose the question of disposing of the property in the event of his 
death. Mrs. Morton was herself very old, and was near her grave. 
She was apt to speak of herself as one who had but a few days 
left to her in this world. But, to her, property was more impor- 
tant than life or death ;—and rank probably more important than 
either. She was a brave, fierce, evil-minded, but conscientious old 
woman,—one, we may say, with very bad lights indeed, but who was 
steadfastly minded to walk by those lights, such as they were. She 
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did not scruple to tell her grandson that it was his duty to leave the 
property away from his cousin Reginald, nor to allege as a reason for 
his doing so that in all probability Reginald Morton was not the 
legitimate heir of his great-grandfather, Sir Reginald. For such an 
assertion John Morton knew there was not a shadow of ground. No 
one but this old woman had ever suspected that the Canadian girl 
whom Reginald’s father had brought with him to Bragton had been 
other than his honest wife ;—and her suspicions had only come from 
vague assertions, made by herself in blind anger till at last she had 
learned to believe them. Then, when in addition to this, he asserted 
his purpose of asking Arabella Trefoil to come to him at Bragton, the 
cup of her wrath was overflowing, and she withdrew from the hotse 
altogether. It might be that he was dying. She did in truth be- 
lieve that he was dying. But there were things more serious to her 
than life or death. Should she allow him to trample upon all her 
feelings because he was on his death-bed,—when perhaps in very 
truth he might not be on his death-bed at all? She, at any rate, was 
near her death,—and she would do her duty. So she packed up her 
things,—to the last black skirt of an old gown, so that every one at 
Bragton might know that it was her purpose to come back no more. 
And she went away. 

The Lady Ushant came to take _ place, and with Lady Ushant 
came Reginald Morton. The one lived in the house and the other 
visited it daily. And, as the reader knows, Lady Augustus came 
' with her daughter. Mrs. Morton, though she had gone,—for ever,— 
took care to. know of the comings and goings at Bragton. Mrs. 
Hopkins was enjoined to write to her and tell her everything; and 
though Mrs. Hopkins with all her heart took the side of Lady 
Ushant and Reginald, she had never been well inclined to Miss 
Trefoil. Presents too were given and promises were made and Mrs. 
Hopkins, not without some little treachery, did from time to time 
send to the old lady a record of what took place at Bragton. Ara~- 
bella came and went, and Mrs. Hopkins thought that her coming had 
not led to much. Lady Ushant was always with Mr. John,—such 
was the account given by Mrs. Hopkins ;—and the general opinion 
was that the squire’s days were numbered. 

Then the old woman's jealousy was aroused, and, perhaps, her 
heart was softened. It was still hard black winter, and she was 
living alone in lodgings in London. The noble cousin, a man nearly 
as old as herself, whose children she was desirous to enrich, took but. 
little notice of her, nor would she have been happy had she lived with 
him. Her life had been usually solitary,—with little breaks to its. 
loneliness occasioned by the visits to England of him whom she had 
called her child. That this child should die before her, should die in 
his youth, did not shock her much. Her husband had done so, and 
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her own son, and sundry of her noble brothers and sisters. She wa 

hardened against death. Life to her had never been joyous, though 
the trappings of life were so great in her eyes. But it broke her 
heart that her child should die in the arms of another old woman who 
had always been to her as an enemy. Lady Ushant, in days now 
long gone by, but still remembered as though they were yesterday, 
had counselled the reception of the Canadian female. And Lady 
Ushant, when the Canadian female and her husband were dead, had 
been a mother to the boy whom she, Mrs. Morton, would so fain have 
repudiated altogether. Lady Ushant had always been “on the other 
side ;” and now Lady Ushant was paramount at Bragton. 

And doubtless there was some tenderness, though Mrs. Morton was 
unwilling to own even to herself that she was moved by any such 
feeling. If she had done her duty in counselling him to reject both 
Reginald Morton and Arabella Trefoil,—as to which she admitted no 
doubt in her own mind ;—and if duty had required her to absent 
herself when her counsel was spurned, then would she be weak and 
anmindful of duty should she allow any softness of heart to lure her 
back again. It was so she reasoned. But still some softness was 
there ; and when she heard that Miss Trefoil had gone, and that her 
visit had not, in Mrs. Hopkins’s opinion, “ led to much,” she wrote to 
say that she would return. She made no request and clothed her 
suggestion in no words of tenderness; but simply told her grandson 
that she would come back—as the Trefoils had left him. 

And she did come. When'the news were first told to Lady 
Ushant by the sick man himself, that lady proposed that she should 
at once go back to Cheltenham. But when she was asked whether 
her animosity to Mrs. Morton was so great that she could not con- 
sent to remain under the same roof, she at once declared that she had 
no animosity whatsoever. The idea of animosity running over nearly 
half a century was horrible to her; and therefore, though she did in 
her heart of hearts dread the other old woman, she consented to stay. 
“And what shall Reginald do?’ she asked. John Morton had 
thought about this too, and expressed a wish that Reginald should 
come regularly,—as he had come during the last week or two. 

It was just a week from the day on which the Trefoils had gone that 
Mrs. Morton was driven up to the door in Mr. Runciman’s fly. This 
was at four in the afternoon, and had the old woman looked out of the 
fly window she might have seen Reginald making his way by the little 
path to the bridge which led back to Dillsborough. It was at this 
hour that he went daily, and he had not now thought it worth his 
while to remain to welcome Mrs. Morton. And she might also have 
seen, had she looked out, that with him was walking a young woman. 
She would not have known Mary Masters; but had she seen them 
both, and had she known the young woman, she would have declared in 
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her pride that they were fit associates. But she saw nothing of this, 
sitting there behind her veil, thinking whether she might still do 
anything, and if so, what she might do to avert the present evil desti- 
nation of the Bragton estate. There was an honourable nephew of 
her own,—or rather a great-nephew,—who might easily take the 
name, who would so willingly take the name! or if this were im- 
practicable, there was a distant Morton, very distant, whom she had 
never seen and certainly did not love, but who was clearly a Morton, 
and who would certainly be preferable to that young enemy of forty 
years standing. Might there not be some bargain made? Would 
not her dying grandson be alive to the evident duty of enriching the 
property and leaving behind him a wealthy heir? She could enrich 
the property and make the heir wealthy by her money. 

“How is he?” That of course was the first question when Mrs. 
Hopkins met her in the hall. Mrs. Hopkins only shook her head 
and said that perhaps he had taken his food that day a little better 
than on the last. Then there was a whisper, to which Mrs. Hopkins 
whispered back her answer. Yes,—Lady Ushant was in the house, 
—was at this moment in the sick man’s room. Mr. Reginald was 
not staying there,—had never stayed here,—but came every day. He 
had only just left. “And is he to come still ?” asked Mrs. Morton 
with wrath in her eyes. Mrs. Hopkins did not know but was dis- 
posed to think that Mr. Reginald would come every day. Then Mrs. 
Morton went up to her own room,—and while she prepared herself 
for her visit to the sick room Lady Ushant retired. She had a cup 
of tea, refusing all other refreshment, and then, walking erect as 
though she had been forty instead of seventy-five, she entered her 
grandson’s chamber and took her old place at his bedside. 

Nothing was then said about Arabella, nor, indeed, at any future 
time was her name mentioned between them ;—nor was anything 
then said about the future fate of the estate. She did not dare to 
bring up the subject at once, though, on the journey down from Lon- 
don, she had determined that she would do so. But she was awed 
by his appearance and by the increased appanages of his sick bed. 
He spoke, indeed, of the property, and expressed his anxiety that 
Chowton Farm should be bought, if it came into the market. He 
thought that the old acres should be redeemed, if the opportunity 
arose—and if the money could be found. “Chowton Farm!” ex- 
claimed the old woman who remembered well the agony which had 
attended the alienation of that portion of the Morton lands. 

“It may be that it will be sold.” 

“Lawrence Twentyman sell Chowton Farm! I thought he was 
well off.” Little as she had been at Bragton she knew all about 
Chowton Farm,—except that its owner was so wounded by vain love 
as to be like a hurt deer. Her grandson did not tell her all the 
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story, but explained to her that Lawrence Twentyman, though not 
poor, had other plans of life and thought of leaving the neighbour- 
hood. She, of course, had the money ; and as she believed that land was 
the one proper possession for an English gentleman of ancient family, 
she doubtless would have been willing to buy it, had she approved of 
the hands into which it would fall. It seemed to him that it was her 
duty to do as much for the estate with which all her fortune had 
been concerned. “ Yes,” she said; “it should be bought,—if other 
things suited. We will talk of it to-morrow, John.” Then he spoke 
of his mission to Patagonia and of his regret that it should be aban- 
doned. Even were he ever to be well again his strength would return 
to him too late for this purpose. He had already made known to the 
Foreign Office his inability to undertake that service. But she could 
perceive that he had not in truth abandoned his hopes of living, for 
he spoke of much of his ambition as to the public service. The more 
he thought of it, he said, the more certain he became that it would 
suit him better to go on with his profession than to live the life of a 
country squire in England. And yet she could see the change which 
had taken place since she was last there and was aware that he was 
fading away from day to day. 

It was’not till they were summoned to dine together that she saw 
Lady Ushant. Very many years had passed since last they were to- 
gether, and yet neither seemed to the other to be much changed. 
Lady Ushant was still soft, retiring, and almost timid; whereas Mrs. 
Morton showed her inclination to domineer even in the way in which 
she helped herself to salt. While the servant was with them very 
little was said on either side. There was a word or two from Mrs. 
Morton to show that she considered herself the mistress there,—and 
a word from the other lady proclaiming that she had no pretensions 
of that kind. But after dinner in the little drawing-room they were 
more communicative. Something of course was said as to the health 
of the invalid. Lady Ushant was not the woman to give a pronounced 
opinion on such a subject. She used doubtful, hesitating words, and 
would in one minute almost contradict what she had said in the former. 
But Mrs. Morton was clever enough to perceive that Lady Ushant 
was almost without hope. Then she made a little speech with a fixed 
purpose. “It must be a great trouble to you, Lady Ushant, to be so 
long away from home.”: 

“Not at all,” said Lady Ushant in perfect innocence. “I have 
nothing to bind me anywhere.” 

“T shall think it my duty to remain here now,—till the end.” 

“T suppose so. He has always been almost the same to you as 
your own.” 

“ Quite so;—quite the same. He is my own.” And yet,—thought 
Lady Ushant,—she left him in his illness! She, too, had heard some- 
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thing from Mrs. Hopkins of the temper in which Mrs. Morton had 
last left Bragton. “But you are not bound to him in that way.” 

“ Not in that way certainly.” 

“Tn no way, I may say. It was very kind of you to come when 
business made it imperative on me to go to town, but I do not think 
we can call upon you for a further sacrifice.” 

“Tt is no sacrifice, Mrs. Morton.” Lady Ushant was as meek as a 
worm, but a worm will turn. And, though innocent, she was quick 
enough to perceive that at this, their first meeting, the other old 
woman was endeavouring to turn her out of the house. 

“T mean that it can hardly be necessary to call upon you to give 
up your time.” 

“ What has an old woman to do with her time, Mrs. Morton ?” 

Hitherto Mrs. Morton had smiled. The smile indeed had been 
grim, but it had been intended to betoken outward civility. Now 
there came a frown upon her brow which was more grim and by no 
means civil. “The truth is that at such a time one who is almost a 
stranger——” 

“Tam no stranger,” said Lady Ushant. 

“You had not seen him since he was an infant.” é' 

“My name was Morton as is his, and my dear father was the owner 
of this house. Your husband, Mrs. Morton, was his grandfather and 
my brother. I will allow no one to tell me that I am a stranger at 
Bragton. I have lived here many more years than you.” 

“A stranger to him, I meant. And now that he isil——” 

“T shall stay with him—till he desires me to goaway. He has 
asked me to stay and that is quite enough.” Then she got up and 
left the room with more dignity,—as also she had spoken with more 
earnestness,—than Mrs. Morton had given her credit for possessing. 
After that the two ladies did not meet again till the next day. 


CHAPTER LYIIL. 


THE TWO OLD LADIES. 


On the next morning Mrs. Morton did not come down to breakfast, 
but sat alone upstairs nursing-her wrath. During the night shé had 
made up her mind to one or two things. She would never enter her 
grandson’s chamber when Lady Ushant was there. She would not 
speak to Reginald Morton, and should he come into her presence while 
she was at Bragton she would leave the room. She would do her 
best to make the house, in common parlance, “too hot” to hold that 
other woman. And she would make use of those words which John 
had spoken concerning Chowton Farm as a peg on which she might 
hang her discourse in reference to his will. If in doing all this she 
should receive that dutiful assistance which she thought that he owed 
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her,—then she would stand by his bed side, and be tender to him, and 
nurse him to the last as a mother would nurse a child. But if, as she 
feared, he were headstrong in disobeying then she would remember 
that her duty to her family, if done with a firm purpose, would have 
lasting results, while his life might probably be an affair of a few 
weeks,—or even days. 

At about eleven Lady Ushant was with her patient when a message 
was brought by Mrs. Hopkins. Mrs. Morton wished to see her 
grandson and desired to know whether it would suit him that she 
should come now. “ Why not ?” said the sick man, who was sitting 
up in his bed. Then Lady Ushant collected her knitting and was 
about to depart. ‘“ Must you go because she is coming ?” Morton 
asked. Lady Ushant, shocked at the necessity of explaining to him 
the ill feeling which existed, said that perhaps it would be best. 
‘‘ Why should it be best?” Lady Ushant shook her head, and 
smiled, and put her hand upon the counterpane,—and retired. As 
she passed the door of her rival’s room she could see the black silk 
dress moving behind the partly opened door, and as she entered her 
own she heard Mrs. Morton’s step upon the corridor. The place was 
already almost “too hot” for her. Anything would be ‘better than 
scenes like this in the house of a dying man. 

“Need my aunt have gone away?” he asked after the first 
greeting. 

“T did not say so.” 

‘She seemed to think that she was not to stay.” 

“Can I help what she thinks, John? Of course she feels that she 
ag 

“Ts what?” 

“ An interloper,—if I must say it.” 

“ But I have sent for her, and I have begged her to stay.” 

“Of course she can stay if she wishes. But, dear John, there 
must be much to be said between you and me which,—which cannot 
‘interest her’ ; or which, at least, she ought not to hear.’ He did not 
contradict this in words, feeling himself to be too weak for contest; 
but within his own mind he declared that it was not so. The things 
which interested him now were as likely to interest his great-aunt as 
his grandmother, and to be as fit for the ears of the one, as for those 
of the other. 

An hour had passed after this during which she had tended him, 
giving him food and medicine, and he had slept, before she ventured 
to allude to the subject which was nearest to her heart. ‘ John,” 
she said at last, “‘I have been thinking about Chowton Farm.” 
“Well.” 

“Tt certainly should be bought.” 
“Tf the man resolves on selling it.” | 
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' “Of course; I mean that. How much would it be?’ Then he 
mentioned the sum which Twentyman had named, saying that he had 
inquired and had been told that the price was reasonable. “It isa 
large sum of money, John.” 

“There might be a mortgage for part of it.” 

“T don’t like mortgages. The property would not be yours at all 
if it were mortgaged, as soon as bought. You would pay 5 per cent. 
for the money and only get 3 per cent. from the land.” The old lady 
understood all about it. 

“T could pay it off in two years,” said the sick man. 

‘There need be no paying off, and no mortgage, if I didit. I 
almost believe I have got enough to do it.” He knew very well that 
she had much more than enough. “I think more of this property 
than of anything in the world, my dear.” 

“Chowton Farm could be yours, you know.” 

“ What should I do with Chowton Farm?” I shall probably be in 
my grave before the slow lawyer would have executed the deeds.” And 
I in mine, thought he to himself, before the present owner has quite 
made up his mind to part with his land. “What would a little 
place like that do for me? But in my father-in-law’s time it was 
part of the Bragton property. He sold it to pay the debts of a 
younger son, forgetting as I thought what he owed to the estate ;”— 
It had in truth been sold on behalf of the husband of this old woman 
who was now complaining—; “and if it can be recovered it is our 
duty to "get it back again. A property like this should never be 
lessened. It is in that way that the country is given over to shop- 
keepers and speculators and is made to be like France or Italy. I quite 
think that Chowton Farm should be bought. And though I might die 
before it was done, I would find the money.”: 

“T knew what your feeling would be.” 

“Yes, John. You could not but know it well. Bat Then 
she paused a moment, looking into his face. “But I should wish to 
know what would beeome of it—eventually.” 

“Tf it were yours you could do what you pleased with it.” 

“But it would be yours.” 

“Then it would go with the rest of the property.” 

“To whom would it go? We have all to die, my dear, and who 
can say whom it may please the Almighty to take first ?” 

“Tn this house, Ma’am, every one can give a shrewd guess. I know 
my own condition. If I die without children of my own every acre I 
possess will go to the proper heir. Thinking as you do, you ought to 
agree with me in that.” 

“But who is the’proper heir ?” 

“My cousin Reginald. Do not let us contest it, Ma’am. As 
certainly as I lie here, he will have Bragton when I am gone.” 
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“Will you not listen to me, John ?” 

“Not about that? How could I die in peace were I to rob him ?” 

“Tt is all your own,—to do ag you like with.” 

“Tt is all my own, but not to do as I like with. With your feel- 
ings, with your ideas, how can you urge me to such injustice ?” 

“Do I want it for myself? I do not even want it for any one 
belonging tome. ‘There is your cousin Peter.” 

“Tf he were the heir he should have it,—though I know nothing 
of him and believe him to be but a poor creature and very unfit to 
have the custody of a family property.” 

“ But he is his father’s son.” 

“JT will believe nothing of that,” said the sick man raising himself 


in his bed. “It is a slander ;—it is based on no evidence whatsoever. 
No one even thought of it but you.” 


“ John, is that the way to speak to me ?” 

“Tt is the way to speak of an assertion so injurious.” Then he 
fell back again on his pillows and she sat by his bedside for a full 
half hour speechless, thinking of it all. At the end of that time she 
had resolved that she would not yet give it up. Should he regain his 
health and strength,—and she would pray fervently night and day 
that God would be so good to him,—then everything would be well. 
Then he would marry and have children, and Bragton would descend 
in the right line. But were it to be ordained otherwise, should it be 
God’s will that he must die,—then, as he grew weaker, he would 
become more plastic in her hands, and she might still prevail. At 
present he was stubborn with the old stubbornness, and would not 
see with her eyes. She would bide her time and be careful to have a 
lawyer ready. She turned it all over in her mind, as she sat there 
watching him in his sleep. She knew of no one but Mr. Masters 
whom she distrusted as being connected with the other side of the 
family,—whose father had made that will by which the property in 
Dillsborough had been dissevered from Bragton. But Mr. Masters 
would probably obey instructions if they were given to him defi- 
nitely. 

She thought of it all and then went down to lunch. She did not 
dare to refuse altogether to meet the other woman lest such resolve 
on her part might teach those in the house to think that Lady 
Ushant was the mistress. She took her place at the head of the 
table and interchanged a few words with her grandson’s guest,— 
which of course had reference to his health. Lady Ushant was very 
ill able to carry on a battle of any sort and was willing to show her 
submission in everything,—unless she were desired to leave the 
house. While they were still sitting at table, Reginald Morton 
walked into the room. It had been his habit to do so regularly for 
the last week. A daily visitor does not wait to have himself an- 
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nounced. Reginald had considered the matter and had determined 
that he would follow his practice just as though Mrs. Morton were 
not there. If she were civil to him then would he be very courteous 
to her. It had never occurred to him to expect conduct such as 
that with which she greeted him. The old woman got up and 
looked at him sternly —“‘ My nephew, Reginald,” said Lady Ushant, 
supposing that some introduction might be necessary. Mrs. Morton 
gathered the folds of her dress together and without a word stalked 
out of the room. And yetshe believed,—she could not but believe,— 
that her grandson was on his deathbed in the room above ! 

“Oh Reginald, what are we to do?” said Lady Ushant. 

“Ts she like that to you ?” 

“She told me last night that I was a stranger, and that I ought 
to leave the house.” 

“ And what did you say ?” 

“T told her I should stay while he wished me to stay. But it is 
all so terrible, that I think I had better go.” 

“T would not stir a step—on her account.” 

“ But why should she be so bitter ? I have done nothing to offend 
her. It is more than half even my long lifetime since I saw her. 
She is nothing; but I have to think of his comfort. I suppose she 
is good to him ; and though he may bid me stay such scenes as this 
in the house must be a trouble to him.” Nevertheless Reginald was 
strong in opinion that Lady Ushant ought not to allow herself to be 
driven away, and declared his own purpose of coming daily as had of 
late been bis wont. 

Soon after this Reginald was summoned to go up stairs and he 
again met the angry woman in the passage, passing her of course 
without a word. And then Mary came to see her friend, and she 
also encountered Mrs. Morton who was determined that no one 
should come into that house without her knowledge. “ Who is that 
young woman ?” said Mrs. Morton to the old housekeeper. 

* That is Miss Masters,” my lady. 

“And who is Miss Masters—and why does she come here at such 
a time as this ?” 

“She is the daughter of Attorney Masters, my lady. It was 
she as was brought up here by Lady Ushant.” 

“ Oh,—that young person.” 

“‘ She’s come here generally of a day now to see her ladyship.” 

“ And is she taken up to my grandson ?” 

“Oh dear, no, my lady. She sits with Lady Ushant for an hour 
or so and then goes back with Mr. Reginald.” 

“ Oh,—that is it, is it? The house is made use of for such purposes 
as that!” 

“T don’t think there is any purposes, my lady,” said Mrs. Hopkins, 
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almost roused to indignation, although she was talking to the acknow- 
ledged mistress of the house whom she always called “ my lady.” 

Lady Ushant told the whole story to her young friend, bitterly 
bewailing her position. ‘“ Reginald tells me not to go, but I do not 
think that I can stand it. I should not mind the quarrel so much,— 
only that he is so ill.” 

“She must be a very evil-minded person.” 

“ She was always arrogant and always hard. I can remember her 
just the same; but that was so many years ago. She left Bragton 
then because she could not banish his mother from the house. But 
to bear it all in her heart so long is not like a human being,—let 
alone a woman. What did he say to you going home yesterday ?” 

“Nothing, Lady Ushant.” 

* Does he know that it will all be his if that poor fellow should 
die? He never speaks to me as though he thought of it.” 

“He would certainly not speak to me about it. 1 do not think he 
thinks of it. He is not like that.” 

._ “Men do consider such things. And they are only cousins; and 
they have never known each other! Oh, Mary!” 

“What are you thinking of, Lady Ushant ?” 

“ Men ought not to care for money or position, but they do If he 
comes here, all that I have will be yours.” 

“Oh Lady Ushant!” 

“Tt is not much, but it will be enough.” 

*T do not want to hear about such things now.” 

“ But youought to be told. Ah, dear ;—if it could be as I wish!” 
The imprudent, weak-minded, loving old woman longed to hear a tale 
of mutual love,—longed to do something which should cause such a 
tale to be true on both sides. And yet she could not quite bring 
herself to express her wish either to the man or to the woman. 

Poor Mary almost understood it, but was not quite sure of her 
friend’s meaning. She was, however, quite sure that if such were the 
wish of Lady Ushant’s heart, Lady Ushant was wishing in vain. 
She had twice walked back to Dillsborough with Reginald Morton, 
and he had been more sedate, more middle-age, less like a lover than 
ever. She knew now that she might safely walk with him, being 
sure that he was no more likely to talk of love than would have been 
old Dr. Napper had she accepted the offer which he had made her of 
a cast in his gig. And now that Reginald would probably become 
Squire of Bragton it was more impossible than ever. As Squire of 
Bragton he would seek some highly born bride, quite out of her way, 
whom she could never know. And then she would see neither himn— 
nor Bragton any more. Would it not have been better that she 


should have married Larry Twentyman and put an end to so many 
troubles beside her own ?’ 
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Again she walked back with him to Dillsborough, passing as they 
always did across the little bridge? He seemed to be very silent as 
he went, more so than usual,—and as was her wont with him she 
only spoke to him when he addressed her. It was only when he got 
out on the road that he told her what was on his mind. “Mary,” he 
said, “how will it be with me if that poor fellow dies ?” 

“In what way, Mr. Morton ?” 

** All that place will be mine. He told me so just now.” 

“ But that would be of course.” 

“Not at all. He might give it to you if he pleased. He could not 
have an heir who would care for it less. But it is right that it 
should be so. Whether it would suit my taste or not to live as Squire 
of Bragton,—and I do not think it would suit my taste well,—it 
ought to be so. I am the next, and it will be my duty.” 

“T am sure you do not want him to die.” 

“No, indeed. If I could save him by my right hand,—if I could 
save him by my life, I would do it.” 

“But of all lives it must surely be the best.” 

“Do you think so? What is such a one likely todo? But then 
what do I do, asit is? It is the sort of life you would like,—if you 
were & man ?” 

“ Yes,—if I were a man,” said Mary. Then he again relapsed into 
silence and hardly spoke again till he left her at her father’s door. 


CuHapter LIX, 
THE LAST EFFORT. 


Wuen Mary reached her home she was at once met by her step- 
mother in the passage with tidings of importance. “ He is upstairs 
in the drawing-room,” said Mrs. Masters. Mary whose mind was 
laden with thoughts of Reginald Morton asked who was the he. 
“Lawrence Twentyman,” said Mrs. Masters. “And now,’ my dear, 
do, do think of it before you go to him.” There was no anger now 
in her stepmother’s face,—but entreaty and almost love. She had not 
called Mary “my dear” for many weeks past,—not since that journey 
to Cheltenham. Now she grasped the girl’s hand as she went on with 
her prayer. “He is so good and so true! And what better can there 
be for you? With your advantages, and Lady Ushant, and all that, 
you would be quite the lady at Chowton. Think of your father and 
sisters ;—what a good you could do them! and think of the respect 
they all have for him, dining with Lord Rufford the other day and 
all the other gentlemen. It isn’t only that he has got plenty to live 
on, but he knows how to keep it as a man ought. He’s sure to hold 
up his head and be as goo] a squire as any of em.” This was a very 
different tale ;—a note altogether changed! It must not be said that 
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the difference of the tale and the change of the note affected Mary’s 
heart ; but her stepmother’s manner to her did soften her. And then 
why should she regard herself or her own feelings? Like others 
she had thought much of her own happiness, had made herself the 
centre of her own circle, had, in her imagination, built castles in the 
air and filled them according to her fancy. But her fancies had been 
all shattered into fragments; not a stone of her castles was stand- 
ing; she had told herself unconsciously that there was no longer a 
circle and no need for a centre. The last half hour which she had 
passed with Reginald Morton on the road home had made quite sure 
that which had been sure enough before. He was now altogether out 
of her reach, thinking only of the new duties which were coming to 
him. She would never walk with him again; never put herself in 
the way of indulging some fragment of an illusory hope. She was 
nothing now,—nothing even to herself. Why should she not give 
herself and her services to this young man if the young man chose to 
take her as she was. It would be well that she should do something 
in the world. Why should she not look after his house, and mend his 
shirts, and reign over his poultry yard. In this way she would be 
useful, and respected by all,—unless perhaps by the man she loved. 
“Mary, say that you will think of it once more,” pleaded Mrs. 
Masters. ’ 

“T may go upstairs,— to my own room ?” 

“Certainly ; do;—go up and smooth your hair. I will tell him 
that you are coming to him. He will wait. But he is so much in 
earnest now,—and so sad,—that I know he will not come again.” 

Then Mary went upstairs, determined to think of it. She began 
at once, woman-like, to smooth her hair as her stepmother had recom- 
mended, and to remove the dust of the road from her face and dress. 
But not the less was she thinking of it the while. Could she do it, 
how much pain would be spared even to herself! How much that 
was now bitter as gall in her mouth would become,—not sweet,— 
but tasteless. There are times in one’s life in which the absence 
of all savour seems to be sufficient for life in this world. Were 
she to do this thing she thought that she would have strength 
to banish that other man from her mind,—and at last from her 
heart. He would be there, close to her, but of a different kind and 
leading a different life. Mrs. Masters had told her that Larry 
would be as good a squire as the best of them; but it should be her 
care to keep him and herself in their proper position, to teach him the 
vanity of such aspirations. And the real squire opposite, who would 
despise her,—for had he not told her that she would be despicable if 
she married this man,—would not trouble her then. Thov might 
meet on the roads, and there would be a cold question or two as to 
each other’s welfare, and a vain shaking of hands,—but they would 
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know nothing and care for nothing as to each other’s thoughts. 
And there would come some stately dame who hearing how things 
had been many years ago, would perhaps But no ;—the stately 
dame should be received with courtesy, but there should be no patron- 
izing. Even in these few minutes upstairs she thought much of the 
stately dame and was quite sure that she would endure no patronage 
from Bragton. 

She almost thought that she could do it. There were hideous ideas 
afflicting her soul dreadfully, but which she strove to banish. Of 
course she could not love him,—not at first. But all those who 
wished her to marry him, including himself, knew that ;—and still 
they wished her to marry him. How could that be disgraceful which 
all her friends desired? Her father, to whom she was, as she knew 
well, the very apple of his eye, wished her to marry this man ;—and 
yet her father knew that her heart was elsewhere. Had not women 
done it by hundreds, by thousands, and had afterwards performed 
their duties well as mothers and wives. In other countries, as she 
had read, girls took the husbands found for them by their parents as 
a matter of course. As she left the room, and slowly crept down- 
stairs, she almost thought she would do it. She almost thought ;— 
but yet, when her hand was on the lock, she could not bring herself 
to say that it should be so. ' 

He was not dressed as usual. In the first place, there was a round 
hat on the table, such as men wear in cities. She had never before 
seen such a hat with him except on aSunday. And he wore a black 
cloth coat, and dark brown pantaloons, and a black silk handkerchief. 
She observed it all, and thought that he had not changed for the 
better. As she looked into his face, it seemed to her more common— 
meaner than before. No doubt he was good-looking,—but his good 
looks were almost repulsive to her. He had altogether lost his little 
swagger ;—but he had borne that little swagger well, and in her 
presence it had never been offensive. Now he seemed as though he 
had thrown aside all the old habits of his life, and was pining to death 
from the loss of them. ‘ Mary,” he said, “I have come to you,—for 
the last time. I thought I would give myself one more chance, and 
your father told me that [ might have it.” He paused, as though 
expecting an answer. But she had not yet quite made up her mind. 
Had she known her mind, she would have answered him frankly. 
She was quite resolved as to that. If she could once bring herself to 
give him her hand, she would not coy itfora moment. “I will be 
your wife, Larry.” That was the form on which she had determined, 
should she find herself able to yield. But she had not brought herself 
to it as yet. “If you can take me, Mary, you will,—well,—save me from 
life-long misery, and make the man who loves you the best-contented 
and the happiest man in England.” 
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“ But, Larry, I do not love you.” 

“‘T will make you love me. Good usage will make a wife love her 
husband. Don’t you think you can trust me?” 

“TI do believe that I can trust you for everything good.” 

“Ts that nothing ?” 

“Tt isa great deal, Larry, but not enough ;—not enough to bring 
together a man and woman as husband and wife. I would sooner 
marry a man I loved, though I knew he would ill use me.” 

“Would you?” 

“To marry either would be wrong.” 

‘“‘T sometimes think, dearest, that if I could talk better I should be 
able to persuade you.” 

“TI sometimes think you talk so well that I ought'to be persnaded ; 
—but Ican’t. It is not lack of talking.” 

** What is it, then?” 

“Just this;—my heart does not turn itself that way. It is the 
same chance that has made you——partial to me.” 

“Partial! Why I love the very air you breathe. When I am 
near you, everything smells sweet. There isn’t anything that 
belongs to you but I think I should know it, though I found it 
a hundred miles away. To have you in the room with me would 
be like heayen,—if I only knew that you were thinking kindly of 
me.” 
“T always think kindly of you, Larry.” 

“Then say that you will be my wife.” She paused, and became 
red up to the roots of her hair. She seated herself on a chair, and 
then rose again,—and again sat down. The struggle was going on 
within her, and he perceived something of the truth. “Say the word 
once, Mary ;—say it but once.” And as he prayed to her he came 
forward and went down upon his knees. 

“T cannot do it,” she replied at last, speaking very hoarsely, not 
looking at him, not even addressing herself to him. 

“ Mary !” 

“Larry, I cannot do it. I have tried, but I cannot do it. Oh 
Larry, dear Larry, do not ask me again. Larry, I have no heart to 
give. Another man has it all.” 

“Ts it so?” She bowed her head in token of assent. ‘It is that 
young parson,” exclaimed Larry, in anger. 

“Tt is not. But, Larry, you must ask no questions now. I have 
told you my secret that all this might be set at rest. But if you are 
generous, as I know you are, you will keep my secret, and will ask 
no questions. And, Larry, if you are unhappy, so am I. If your 


heart is sore, so is mine. He knows nothing of my love, ard cares 
nothing for me.” 


*’Then throw him aside.” 
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She smiled azd shook her head. “Do you think I would not if I 
could. Why do you not throw me aside ?” 

“Oh, Mary!” 

“Can not I love as well as you? You are a man and have the 
liberty to speak of it. Though I cannot return it, I can be proud of 
your love and feel grateful to you. I cannot tell mine. I cannot think 
of it without blushing. But I can feel it, and know it, and be as sure 
that it has trodden me down and got the better of me as youcan. But 
you can go out into the world and teach yourself to forget.” 

“T must go away from here then.” 

“You have your business and your pleasures, your horses and your 
fields, and your friends. I have nothing,—but to remain here and 
know that I have disobliged all those that love me. Do you think, 
Larry, I would not go and be your wife if I could? I have told you 
all, Larry, and now do not ask me again.” 

“Ts it so?” 

“ Yes ;—it is so.” 

“Then I shall eut it all, I shall sell Chowton, and go away. You 
tell me I have my horses and my pleasures! What pleasures? I know 
nothing of my horses,—not whether they are lame or sound. I could 
not tell you of one of them whether he is fit to go to-morrow. 
Business! The place may farm itself for me, for I can’t stay there. 
Everything sickens me to look at it. Pleasures indeed !” 

“Ts that manly, Larry ?” 

How can a man be manly when the manliness is knocked out of 
him? A man’s courage lies in his heart ;—but if his heart is broken 
where will his courage be then? I couldn’t hold my head up here 
any more,—and I shall go.” 

“You must not do that,” she said, getting up and laying hold of 
his arm. 

“ But I must do it.” 

“For my sake you must stay here, Larry;—so thaé I may not 
have to think that I have injured you so deeply. Larry, though I 
cannot be your wife I think I could die of sorrow if you were always 
unhappy. What is a poor girl that you should grieve for her in that 
way? I think if I were a man I would master my love better than 
that.” He shook his head and faintly strove to drag his arm from 
out of her grasp. “ Promise me that you will take a year to think of 
it before you go.” 

“Will you take a year to think of me,” said he, rising again to 
sudden hope. 

“No, Larry, no. I should deceive you were I to say so. I deceived 
you before when I put it off for two months. But you can promise 
me without deceit. For my sake, Larry?’ And she almost embraced 
him as she begged for his promise. “I know you would wish to spare 
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me pain. Think what will be my sufferings if I hear that you have 
really gone from Chowton. You will promise me, Larry ?” 

“Promise what ?” 

“That the farm shall not be sold for twelve months.” 

“Oh yes;—I'll promise. I don’t care for the farm.” 

**And stay there if you can. Don’t leave the place to strangers. 
And go about your business,—and hunt,—and be a man. I shall 
always be thinking of what you do. I shall always watch you. I 
shall always love you,—always,—always,—always. I always have 
loved you ;—because you are so good. But it is a different love. And 
now, Larry, good bye.” So saying, she raised her face to look into 
his eyes. Then he suddenly put his arm round her waist, kissed her 
forehead, and left the room, without another word. 

Mrs. Masters saw him as he went and must have known from his 
gait what was the nature of the answer he had received. But yet 
she went quickly upstairs to inquire. The matter was one of too 
much consequence for a mere inference. Mary had gone from the 
sitting room, but her stepmother followed her upstairs to her bed- 
chamber. “ Mamma,” she said, “I couldn’t do it ;—I couldn’t do it. 
I did try. Pray do not scold me. I did try, but I could not do it.” 
Then she threw herself into the arms of the unsympathetic woman,— 
who, however, was now somewhat less unsympathetic than she had 
hitherto been. 

Mrs. Masters did not understand it at all; but she did perceive 
that there was something which she could not understand. What did 
the girl mean by saying that she had tried and could not do it? Try 
to do it! If she tried why could she not tell the man that she would 
have him? There was surely some shame-facedness in this, some 
overstrained modesty which she, Mrs. Masters, could not comprehend. 
How could she have tried to accept a man who was so anxious to 
marry her, and have failed in the effort? “Scolding I suppose will 
be no good now,” she said. 

“Oh no!” 


“ Bat Well ; I suppose we must put up with it. Everything 
on earth that a girl could possibly wish for! He was that in love 
that it’s my belief he’d have settled it all on you if you'd only asked 
him.” 

“ Let it go,” mamma. 

“Let it go! It’s gone I suppose. Well ;—I ain’t going to say any 
more about it. But as for not sorrowing, how is a woman not to 
sorrow when so much has been lost. It’s your poor father I’m thinking 
of, Mary.” This was so much better than she had expected that poor 
Mary almost felt that her heart was lightened. 
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Cuapter LX. 


AGAIN AT MISTLETOE. 


Tur reader will have been aware that Arabella Trefoil was not a 
favourite at Mistletoe. She was so much disliked by the Duchess 
that there had almost been words about her between her Grace and 
the Duke since her departure. The Duchess always submitted, and 
it was the rule of her life to submit with so good a grace that her 
husband, never fearing rebellion, should never be driven to assume the 
tyrant. But on this occasion the Duke had objected to the term 
“thoroughly bad girl” which had been applied by his wife to his 
niece. He had said that “ thoroughly bad girl ” was strong language, 
and when the Duchess defended the phrase he had expressed his 
opinion that Arabella was only a bad girl and not a thoroughly bad 
girl. The Duchess had said that it was the same thing. “ Then” 
said the Duke, “‘ why use a redundant expletive against your own rela- 
tive?” The Duchess, when she was accused of strong language, had 
not minded it much; but her feelings were hurt when a redun- 
dant expletive was attributed to her. The effect of all this had been 
that the Duke in a mild way had taken up Arabella’s part, and that 
the Duchess, following her husband at last, had been brought round 
to own that Arabella, though bad, had been badly treated. She had 
disbelieved, and had then believed, and had again disbelieved Arabella’s 
own statement as to the offer of marriage. But the girl had certainly 
been in earnest when she had begged her aunt to ask her uncle to 
speak to Lord Rufford. Surely when she did that she must have 
thought that an offer had been made toher. Such offer, if made, had 
no doubt been produced by very hard pressure ;—but still an offer of 
marriage is an offer, and a girl, if she can obtain it, has a right to use 
such an offer as so much property. Then came Lord Mistletoe’s 
report after his meeting with Arabella up in London. He had been 
unable to give his cousin any satisfaction, but he was clearly of 
opinion that she had been illused. He did not venture to suggest any 
steps, but did think that Lord Rufford was bound as a gentleman to 
marry the young lady. After that Lord Augustus saw her mother up 
in town and said that it was ad shame. He in truth had be- 
lieved nothing and would have been delighted to allow the matter to 
drop. But as this was not permitted, he thought it easier to take his 
daughter's part than to encounter family enmity by entering the lists 
against her. So it came to pass that down at Mistletoe there grew an 
opinion that Lord Rufford ought to marry Arabella Trefoil. 

But what should be done? The Duke was alive to the feeling that 
as the girl was certainly his niece and as she was not to be regarded 
as a thoroughly bad girl, some assistance was due to her from the 
family. Lord Mistletoe volunteered to write to Lord Rufford ; Lord 
Augustus thought that his brother should have a personal interview 
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with his young brother peer, and bring his strawberry leaves to bear. 
The Duke himself suggested that the Duchess should see Lady Pen- 
wether,—a scheme to which her Grace objected strongly, knowing 
something of Lady Penwether and being sure that her strawberry 
leaves would have no effect whatever on the baronet’s wife. At last 
it was decided that a family meeting should be held, and Lord 
Augustus was absolutely summoned to meet Lord Mistletoe at the 
paternal mansion. 

It was now years since Lord Augustus had been at Mistletoe. As 
he had never been separated,—that is formally separated,—from his 
wife he and she had been always invited there together. Year after 
year she had accepted the invitation,—and it had been declined on 
his behalf, because it did not suit him and his wife to meet each other. 
But now he was obliged to go there,—just at the time of the year 
when whist at his club was most attractive. To meet the convenience 
of Lord Mistletoe,—and the House of Commons—a Saturday after- 
noon was named for the conference, which made it worse for Lord 
Augustus as he was one of a little party which had private gatherings 
for whist on Sunday afternoons. But he went to the conference, tra- 
velling down by the same train with his nephew ; but not in the same 
compartment as he solaced with tobacco the time which Lord Mistletoe 
devoted to parliamentary erudition. ; 

The four met in her Grace’s boudoir, and the Duke began by declar- 
ing that all this was very sad. Lord Augustus shook his head and 
put his hands in his trousers pockets,—which was as much as to say 
that his feelings as a British parent were almost too strong for him. 
“ Your mother and I think, that something ought to be done,” said 
the Duke turning to his son. 

“ Something ought to be done,” said Lord Mistletoe. 

“ They won’t let a fellow go out with a fellow now,” said Lord 
Augustus. 

‘“‘ Heaven forbid,” said the Duchess raising both her hands. 

“T was thinking, Mistletoe, that your mother might have met 
Lady Penwether.” 

“ What could I do with Lady Penwether, Duke? Or what could 
she do with him? A man won’t care for what his sister says to him. 
And I don’t suppose she’d undertake to speak to Lord Rufford on the 
subject.” 

e Lady Penwether is an honourable and accomplished woman.” 

“ T dare say ;—though she gives herself abominable airs.” 

“ Of course, if you don’t like it my dear, it shan’t be pressed.” 

“ | thought, perhaps, you'd see him yourself,” said Lord Augustus, 
turning to his brother. “ You'd carry more weight than anybody.” 

“ Of course I will if it be necessary ; but it would be disagreeable, 
—very disagreeable. The appeal should be made to his feelings, and 
that I think would better come through female influence. As far as I 
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know the world a man is always more prone to be led in such matters 
by a woman than by another man.” 

“ Tf you mean me,” said the Duchess, “ I don’t think I could see 
him. Of course, Augustus, I don’t wish to say anything hard of 
Arabella. The fact that we have all met here to take her part will 
prove that, Ithink. But I didn’t quite approve of all that was done 
here.” 

Lord Augustus stroked his beard and looked out of the window. 
“T don’t think, my dear, we need go into that just now,” said the 
Duke. 

“ Not at all,” said the Duchess, “and I don’t intend to say a word. 
Only if I were to meet Lord Rufford he might refer to things which, 
—which,—which In point of fact I had rather not.” 

“TI might see him,” suggested Lord Mistletoe. 

“No doubt that might be done with advantage,’ said the Duke. 

“Only that as he is my senior in age, what I might say to him 
would lack that weight which any observations which might be made 
on such a matter should carry with them.” 

“He didn’t care a straw for me,” said Lord Augustus. 

“ And then,” continued Lord Mistletoe, “I so completely agree 
with what my father says as to the advantage of female influence! 
With a man of Lord Rufford’s temperament female influence is every- 
thing. If my aunt were to try it?” Lord Augustus blew the breath 
out of his mouth and raised his eyebrows. Knowing what he did of 
his wife, or thinking that he knew what he did, he did not conceive it 
possible that a worse messenger should be chosen. He had known 
himself to be a very bad one, but he did honestly believe her to be even 
less fitted for the task than he himself. But he said nothing,—simply 
wishing that he had not left his whist for such a purpose as this. 

“Perhaps Lady Augustus had better see him,” said the Duke. The 
Duchess who did not love hypocrisy would not actually assent to this, 
but she said nothing. ‘I suppose my sister-in-law would not object, 


">> 


Augustus ? 


“ G——. Almighty only knows,” said the younger brother. The 
Duchess, grievously offended by the impropriety of this language, drew 
herself up haughtily. 

“Perhaps you would not mind suggesting it to her, Sir,” said Lord 
Mistletoe. 

“T could do that by letter,” said the Duke. 

“ And when she has assented, as of course she will, then perhaps 
you wouldn’t mind writing a line to him to make an appointment. If 
you were to do so he could not refuse.” To this proposition the Duke 
returned no immediate answer; but looked at it round and round 
carefully. At last, however, he acceded to this also, and so the matter 
was arranged. All these influential members of the ducal family met 
together at the ducal mansion on Arabella’s behalf, and settled their 
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difficulty by deputing the work of bearding the lion, of tying the bell 
on the cat, to an absent lady whom they all despised and disliked. 

That afternoon the Duke, with the assistance of his son who was a 
great writer of letters, prepared an epistle to his sister-in-law, and 
another to Lord Rufford which was to be. sent as soon as Lady 
Augustus had agreed to the arrangement. In the former letter a good 
deal was said as to a mother’s solicitude for her daughter. It had 
been felt, the letter said, that no one could speak for a daughter so 
well as a mother ;—that no other’s words would so surely reach the 
heart of a man who was not all evil but who was tempted by the sur- 
roundings of the world to do evil in this particular case. The letter 
began “ My dear sister-in-law,” and ended “ your affectionate brother- 
in-law, Mayfair,”—and was in fact the first letter that the Duke had 
ever written to his brother’s wife. The other letter was more difficult ; 
but it was accomplished at last, and confined itself to a request that 
Lord Rufford would meet Lady Augustus Trefoil at a place and at a 
time, both of which were for the present left blank. 

On the Monday Lord Augustus and Lord Mistletoe were driven to 
the station in the same carriage, and on this occasion the uncle said 
a few strong words to his nephew on the subject. Lord Augustus 
though perhaps a coward in the presence of his brother was not so 
with other members of the family. ‘It may be very well you know ; 
but it’s all d nonsense.” 

“T’m sorry that you should think so, uncle.” 

“ What do you suppose her mother can do,—a thoroughly vulgar 
woman? I never could live with her. As far as I can see wherever 
she goes every body hates her.” 

“My dear uncle!” 

“ Rufford will only laugh at her. If Mayfair would have gone 
himself, it is just possible that he might have done something.” 

“ My father is so unwilling to mix himself up in these things.” 

“Of course he is. Every body knows that. What the deuce was 
the good then of our going down there. I couldn’t do anything, and 
I knew he wouldn't. The truth is, Mistletoe, a man now-a-days may 
do just what he pleases. You ain’t in that line and it won’t do you 
any good knowing it. But since we did away with pistols every body 
may do just what he likes.” 

**T don’t like brute force,” said Lord Mistletoe. 

“You may call it what you please ;—but I don’t know that it was 
so brutal after all.” At the station they separated again as Lord 
Augustus was panting for tebacco and Lord Mistletoe for parlia- 
mentary erudition. , 
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“My narrative embraces those independent civilisations of the ancient East which came to exercise a mutual 
influence on each other. First we follow the kingdom on the Nile and the kingdoms of Hither Asia as far as the 
point where the nations of Iran began to influence their destinies. Then 1 attempt to set forth the peculiar develop- 
ment of the Aryan tribes in the valleys: of the Indus and the Ganges, down to the times of Ishandragupta and 
Azoka. Then follows the history of the Bactrians, the Medes, and the Persians, until the period when the nations of 
the table-land of lrana were united by Darius with the countries of Western Asia, when Aryan life and Aryan 
civilisation have gained the supremacy over the whole region from Ceylon to the Nile and the Hellespont. The forms 
of life among the great kingdoms of Asia are finally brought fave to face with the more youthful civilization attained 
by the Heilenes in their mountain cantons. This new development we follow down to the first great shock when East 
and West met in conflict, and the Achaemenids sought to crush the Hellenes under the weight of Asia. With the 
failure of this attempt my history of the ancient world concludes.” 
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